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THE MAN WHO WAS TOO ——. 


CHAP°ER TWO. 








I nap borrowed a book of Roseberg. About two months after- 
ward I found it lying under my table, nearly spoiled. Ashamed of 
my negligence, I took it myself to his house. My friend was en- 
gaged, as [ entered, writing a letter. He no sooner saw me, than 
he rose in the kindest manner to receive me at the door, and extend- 
ing his hand, with a blush of embarrassment—* My dear sir,”” said 
he, “I am delighted to see you. Pray sit down.” And he handed 
me a chair. 

«Good morning,” said I 

“ How have you been!” asked he. ‘ You do not look very well 
] saw you the other day in the street, and I thought then that your 
health was not so strong as it used to he.” 

“Tam very well, I thank you,” said I. 

“ And what news’ demanded he. “ 
You are as rare as the fine days.” 


—= 


am really glad to see 


you. 
~ «Tam ashamed to name the cause of my visit,” said I, drawing 
out the book. 

«What do you mean?” ; 

“Look. Your pretty-bound volume, which I carried off two 


months since, is almost destroyed. I thought it had been returned 


long ago. But this morning I found it lying on the floor; and | 
conceived the least reparation I could offer, was to call round in 
person, and make you my apology.” 

“My dear Charles,” said he, * there was not the slightest occa- 
sion. I am sorry you have 
taken so much trouble about such an insignificant affair. I have 
Besides, I hate my books to look 


Books were made to read and to lend 


another copy of the same work 
new—as if they were unread, and kept only for ornament 
really glad you have given the thing a seasoning. But I have some- 
He rang the bell 

, from the other 


I am 
thing vet more interesting now to show you.” 
“ Here, John, bring me the new edition of 
room.” 

“ Ah!” said I, “have you that already '” 

“To be sure I have. Just from London." 

“ Beautiful!” said I, as John entered with it 

And now I am going to take a liberty with you,” said Roseberg 
« What is it?” 

“Tam going to present it to you P 

“No!” said I.  * Impossible—really—I can't 


. 


It would be 


robbery.” 


“Not at all. [insist wpon it."". And he wrote my name in the 


ttlepage 
“ Roseverg,” said I, warmly, “ I am really very much obliged to 
you.” 


“ Pshaw! not at all; I have another copy ; vou do me a favour 
in taking it—upon my honour—I have not room for duplicates.” 
“You are too good !” 
“Not at all. ‘Th€ obligation is on my side.” 
1 took the volume. 
“What are you gaimg to do”’ 
“T have an appointment,” said I 
“But—bless me! You must not go out with that great thing 


asked Roseberg 


, 


onder your arm.” 
I don’t mind at all—” 
I must send it.” 


“Oh ves 

“ Nonsense 
* By no means.” 

*“ Yes—John, take this book—instantly—to——What 1s your 


number!" 


Roseberg kept a barouche. A few days after I had received such 
a generous return for spoiling his book, he sent round John to say, 
he was going with two other friends to drive to Bloomingdale, invi- 


ting me to join him. I accepted. He was to call for me in the 
The afternoon came, and with it Roseberg and his two 


the 


afternoon 


friends. It happened that K— was with me when carriage 


stopped, and he prepared to take his leave Roseberg would not 
hear of it, but msisted on his joming us 

“My dear Roseberg,”’ said K—, *‘ indeed, I cannot.” 

“ But vou must.” 

“ [ have an appointment.™ 

“ Nonsense.” 

“ But you are full.” 

“No matter. Get in.” 

* But you—where will you sit?” 

“ Never mung me. T'll sit on the box.” 

Resistance was useless ; and Roseberg finished his drive, chatting : 
with his coachman 


One day I gat into an omnibus at the corner of Bleecker-street 
and Broadway. It was a wet afternoon; and I congratulated myself 
upon having arrived just in time to secure the last place. ‘The high 
vehicle was now completely full. Among my fellow-passengers | 
perceived Roseberg ; his face, as usual, all smiles, and his manners 
amiable and kind 

* Confound this line of omnibuses,” said fat Mr B—, the broker, 
brushing off the drops from his shoulder, which leaked in through a 
hole in the curtain 

* You are badly situated, sir,” said Roseberg 


“ Yes,” said R—, with something very like an oath, “TIT might 


better have walked, for | am getting wet to the skin.” 

* Very disagreeable,” said three or four others, nestling in their 
dry places 
it's abominable.” 


** Disagreeable '"’ said Roseberg ; 


** And what makes it much worse,’ said B—, * 1s, that I have a 
horrible rheumatism in this shoulder.’ 
No!” said Roseberg. 
* Fact,” 
* Pull up the curtain tighter,” said one 


said B— 


“No; let it a little looser,” said another 

“Sit forward,” said a third 

* You had better put yourself back against the side,” suggested a 
fourth 
It was 


The reader knows what an omnibus is. It holds sixteen 


crammed. Every one had a good place, except B— ; and every on 
gave him some friendly advice, as to the best means of avoiding the 
calamitous consequences to his rheumatism which he apprehended, 
from his proximity to the dripping hole. 

“T shall be as stiff as a poker to-morrow,” said B- 
* Thave not got the rheumatism 


ril 


* Tt 1s foo bad,” said Roscberg 


I'm as strong as a horse. Take my place, sir sit under the 
hole.” 


” said Mr. B—, sh 


there was a dead silence for a few minutes 


* You're very kind, sir, fting his place And 
Suddenly a voice was heard outside, hailing the driver 

** Holloa ' 
* Full, sir,” said the driver's voice from the box 
“ But—" 


“Quite full,’ said the driver, whipping his horses 


driver '" 
responded the voice 


** But, a lady—she is not well,” said the voice 

* Crack, crack,’ went the whip, and the smoking horses quicken- 
ed thew pace 

*A lady—ill—" 
and fainter from behind 
said B— 


was heard from the vowe, now coming fainter 


** Poor creature “Tt must be very unpleasant to be 
ill—in the street-—such weather as this’ 

“* Very,”’ echoed another 

“She should not have ventured out,” said a third, hooking up his 
cloak a little closer round his chin, and drawing in his ears under 
the collar comfortably 

Roseberg had been fidgeting for a moment—suddenly he ex 


claimed— 


“Driver! driver '” 
“ Ay, ay, sir!” 
** Stop !” 
* Ay, ay, sir!” 
99 


** Let me get out 
“We've not got to Wall-street vet, sir,’ said the driver, turn 
ing his dripping head and shoulders toward the interiour of the 
carriage 

** No—but the lady—let her take my place—I'll wali—I have an 


umbrella—and india-rubber over-shoes| A htt! won't hurt 
me.” 
** Holloa '’* shouted the driver, to the 


“*Holloa'” responded the voice 


lady and her companion 


* Make haste!” cried the driver 


Roseberg waited till the lady 


(under the hole 


came up, and saw her safely seated 
in the eurtain 


** Ye—e—ye p '’ said the driver 


* Crack! crack !* went his whip. 

And on we passed, leaving Roseberg striding through the pools 
which covered the streets 

* Who es that young man’” asked B 

* He is a Mr. Noseberg,” remarked some one 

“No! Roseberg, I think lus name is," said another 

**He seems very fond of the water,” said old B—, whose dry 


place had now put him into a good humour, and laughing with one 
of those-teng, low, interiour laughs, which vave sometimes made me 
envy very Yat people 

“ Roseberg, or Noseberg,”’ rejoined another, ‘it’s lucky for the 
young man that he wears india-rubber orer-shoes.” 


(To be contiawed 


LEGENDS OF NEW-YORK. 


PLUNDER CREEK. 


* L cannot tell how the trath may be, 
I say the tale as ‘twas said to me.” — Scott 


Tue reader, perhaps, scarcely requires to be reminded, that an 
acknowledgment of the independence of America, and preliminaries 
of peace between that country and Britain, were signed at Paris, 
November thirtieth, 1782; though it was not until the following 
Febqgary that a vessel from the United States first arnved in the 
river Thames. Early in that month the friend, who communicated 
this narrative, chanced to visit an old London physician, who had 
long since retired from practice, and who had, oddly enough, select- 
ed, as the seat of his repose, one of those ancient houses, built half 
of brick and hall of wood, which stood, within the last seven years, 
on the western side of the Southwark end of old London Bridge, 
partly hanging over the roaring water, and partly standing in the 
street called Bridge-Foot. Another visitor, who was then present, 
lergyman, probably originally of the 
family of Dunwoodie, or Dinwithie, but who at this time was called 
Doctor Downwithit; a name which he singularly well deserved, 
from his practice of beating the cushion, in his fervency, in the pul- 
pit, and of vehemently striking the table in conversation, to enforce 
his arguments and observations. In supporting these, he was gene- 
rally rather loud and tenacious ; and one of his most favourite max- 
ims was, that almost al! genuine religion had travelled westward to 
America, which had thus become the ark wherein it was preserved, 
and the very Salem of the modern world. He beheved, however, 
early historians of the country, and especially 
narratives of the Mather family, that certam 
vexed by witches and evil spits, for, lke 
many of his brethren, he held that compacts with the infernal powers 
were still possible 


was a zealous old dissenting « 


on the authority of the 
the strange 
parts were grievously 


on that of 


But if New England were thus troubled, he also 
considered that Old } 
maimntamed 


gland was in a still worse condition ; for he 
the well-known saying to be no allegory, but a litera! 
fact, that Satan was bodily resident in London! 

The remainder of the party, to which the reader is now mtroduced, 
ind his wife—a little, sharp 
e, most terrifically stiff and ceremonious, aid dressed in the 
Her hair, su- 
tly combed straight upright over 
a cushion, the sides being curiously trazzed, and the back turned up 
in a broad loop ; upon the top of which tower appeared 4 tremulous 
little gauze cap, decorated with mbands, and fastened by long pins 


consisted of the old physician himself 





old dan 





most solemn fasfion of half-a-dozen vears previous 


perbly powdered, was most exac 


with heads of diamond-paste I'he rest of her dress consisted of a 
ik gown, of great length in the waist, and border- 
while the front, and all 
around it, was open, and drawn up im large festoons, with knots of 
riband, discovering an under garment of purple silk, and a round and 
full-flounced w Black silk shoes, with high French 
heels, and rich diamond-cut steel buckles, completed her costume 

Next tot there were anything in which Mistress 
Cleopatra Curetoun was most particularly particular, it was in the ex- 


stifl, rose-colour s 


ed in every part with nich, fall trunmings ; 


ite muslin apron 


s stately dress, if 


hibition and preservation of her tea-equipage; a very rare, very small, 
| set of Nankin porcelain, which, forty years back, 


ind very tragiie, 
uhest estimation 


the h 

The recent peace with America, and particularly the arrival of a 
ship from the United States, had inspired Dr. Downwithit with even 
more than his usual warmth and energy in discoursing of them, « spe 
cially when he spake of the unlooked-for happmess and glory of “the 
thirteen stripes of America, at that moment flying in the river.” He 


was In and value 


also farther expressed his joyful zeal by frequent and vigorous blows 
upon Mrs. C 


mahoza 


leopatra’s small, round tea-table, of the carved Hondu- 
y, then so fashionable, which approached in colour to 

At every stroke of his broad and heavy fist, all the 
china simultaneously leaped and chattered, and the table declined 
and rose again with a creaking jerk, which showed how much it was 
internally affected by the worthy preacher's zealous orations ; and it 
may be doubted if either spring or hinge ever periec tly recovered 
At each of these convulsions, Mrs. Cleopatra regarded her 
visitor with a withering frown, every lincament of which was visible, 


ras 


ebony itsell 


them 


from the extremely open character of ber he ad-dress; and she 
peared to be earnestly wishing that the boisterous admirer of Ame- 
rica was safe in irons on board the vessel he declaimed about, with 
thnce the thirteen stripes laid duly 1 pon his back. 

* The ‘Thirteen Stripes of America wm the river, madam !" ex- 





claimed the dector, for the twentieth time ; and for the twentieth 
time he lus fist upon the table with the aforesaid conse- 
ences ; he Thirteen Stripes of America in the river'—it's a 
step toward the universal peace of the world, and an event not to 


But what do we hereupon'! Why, Pil 


r our Amenean brethren with repent 
r, we let their ship come up even to the 


i iralleled in our times ' 


tell you: mstead of 


i ’ 
ance, kindness, and hone 


very custom-house, with as little regard as a herring-buss or the 
Ciravesend ult-boat! 

*Conv e yourself of it by to-dav's London Chronicle Ona 
listen ‘February 8 Mr Hi uninet be goed to mform the House 
of a very recent and extraordinary event; that, at the verv time he 


was speaking, an American ship was in the nver Thames, with the 


Phirteen St pes flying on board ''—an interjectional bang upon the 


table ‘She offered to enter at the custom-house, but the officers 
were al a loss what todo.” Now, Mr. Physician, what have you 
to sav to this?” 

* Why, doctor,” said Curetoun merrily, “that brother Jonathan 


was in vastly great haste to get a week eponer where nobody wanted 
him at all; and so we may conclude, that he's very glad «he war's 
over, notwithstanding his swaggering . 
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“ But, sir, we do want our transatlantick brother,” instantly re- | squealers, younkers, whelps, ana rubbish, that keeps about the ould — though he doos keep in the old country,” interposed Mr. Pokehorn; 


joined Downwithit, in a vehement and positive voice; “ we want all 
those blessings which America has in such abundance—her liberty, 
her patriousm, her pastoral sunplicity, her temperance, her humanity, 
her piety, her * 

* Her witches, and her slaves!” added the physician quietly. 

“Sir,” said the minister, wuocently, ** there has not been either 
witch or conjuror in America for these last filty years, and more. Ii 
I live another day, I will go to the wharf and glad my eyes with the 
sight of that most happy vessel wherein the Thirteen Stripes of 
America are now floating in the river; nor will [ refuse to give the 
right hand of fellowship to the meanest mariner or servant ou board. 
but think myself honoured and happy tn his grasp: for methinks 
there must be something soul-refresting in the very voice and touch 
of persons coming from so pious a country. Here we speak with the 
tongues of worldlings; but éAcve the common converse 1s framed 
out of that used by our ancient godly ancestors, who, fur conscience 
sake, emigrated to the American deserts and forests. It is ‘holy 
oil from the lamps of the sanctuary,’ ax the pious John Clarke calis 








, 


it; a sort of blessed tongue, which—— ; 
“ You're an awful smart chap, I calkilate,” exclaimed a loud voice 


in the passage, with a most remarkable kind of twang; “vou are 
mighty ‘cute, but I rather guess now the squire ts 4o home, and that 
I must see him right slick away at once, and so here | sticks.’ 

* Yes, sure, he speak to massa,” added another voice, ev dently 
that of a negro, with a thick, gobbling sonnd ; 
message for him fron bery ole friend.” Then, in a lower tone, it 
continued, “ He give Ivory lilly drop o° rum, Mister Spauker Poke 
horn see him.’ 

These speeches had followed a lond knocking at the door, and 
the servant's vain attempt to explain that Dr. Curetoun was engaged 
with visitors. The domestick, however, at length succeeded m 


he berry “ucklas 


. 


tranquillizing the guests, and then entered with a letter for the phy- | 


sician, of which he almost uamediately 


saying, ** Well, Dr Downwith:t, you will now have ttin your power 
to shake hands with a real American froin vonder ship, without watt- 
ing till to-morrow, or even going down to the whart, for I learn 
thus letter, that my old a who went 
settle in Kentucky twenty years ago, has stat over his intended sor 
in-law, and one of his negrues, to collect his outstanding debt 


aunouneed the contents, by 





maintance, Backwoodsley, 





5. aud 
dispose of his property.” 

* By your favour, then, ’ said the clergyman, ‘ I beg that we 
may presently have them both in.” 

The physician's orders to this effect being given, in a few seco! ds 
appeare d the American a id hes ne ro ‘The former was a very ta 
most ! 


auda mus 


si, 


and strong man, with a sallow and countenance 
shaded by hog-colour hair, which 


was dressed in a large loose suit of coarse | 


grew in still pendent flakes, he 
\ 


rhit-brown 
\ ! 


oroad 


duttel 
a long and wide frock-cuat and trousers, and a hat 
carried a five-feet untrinmed bamboo in one hand, and im the ether 
a Dateh pipe, which he continied to smoke at 


Mrs Cleopatra, 


white 


swing about, to the 


yreat molestation of who absolutely started wit 


horio ir, al the 8 rht ola h han vein ¢ ad ina style so savage, and 
80 entirely oOpposice to the fashion of the tim Of the negro itt 
enough to say, that he was of the Dutch race, broad and big in per 


son, very greasy in the face, something like a ship's cook 
lent! 


was of an enormous size, and evide 

laughing and vood living ; and his dre 

gray cloth, with a tow shirt and trousers, and a dirty, str 

cap. Aftera courteous welcome and tutroduction, the physician 

quired a the welfare of his aequai 

the American replied, in the same nasal tone 
“* Why, the ’squire’s pretty kedve for an old un, and T gu 


stomed to both goo 


sisted of ¢ 


ty aceul 





itanee m Kentucky, 





as belore 





I'm cleverly myself; though, as Pve been progressing all day hither 
and yon, I arn't in such good kilter as | was when | first got 
ould country ; for T reckon it rained some to-day, and was dread 


wna thie 


sloshy going, enough to make mankind shonp at every step. Tt was 
mighty near four o'clock, too. afore | could see a plate-house to fees 
at; and when I made an enquerry for one. folk langhed, and san 


nout, as if ['d spoke Greek, or was moosical, for you doosn't talh 
such dreadful coorious elegant English here m your lite place ot 
an island as we do, reckon. So | began to rile, | did) and 

tarnation wolfy : but at last T saw the New-York Collee-house. an 


in [ turns, and sper ds the balance of the day there 



























me four dollars for feed and drinking, they did; and vet ecoul | 
give me a beaker of egging or gin cock-toil, or a grain of sangares 
or any other foxmatick. or a dish of homminy. And now IT shoul 
like to make an enquerry of you; what's your names! and how have 
you got along '—I sav, Ivory, you precious nigger!” he continued 
suddenly turning round, and ain 1 long stroke at him with 
rattan, ** what do you do. in the ‘squre’s heemrg-reom !” 

** Massa help tell he to come in." returned Ivory, most adroitly 
edging and skipping out ol the sweep of the bamboo 

«* Yea, sir,” interposed the physician, coming between them, 
was at my request he came, and so he is not at all to blame Nl 
friend here ts extremely desirous of hearing, from your own lips 
something about a country which he esteems so free, so plows, an 
80 happy as America.” ‘This he uttered with a peculiarly arch es 
pression, and a side-clance at Downwithit; and then contemed, 
* But first what refreshments shall we offer you, Mr. Pokchora; | 
believe that's your name!” 

“Oh, [arn't nice, by no manner of means,” returned the Amer 
can; * Tcan take considerable of anything now, but the nigger w 
like a beaker of rum best.” 

© Pray, sir,” said Mrs. Cle ° 
meant to be very gracious, sley 
T was but a mere girl when } nber 
he was a fine, tall, portly ge: 

* Possible! Well, now, m heer 
raised a purty middling tvo 
but, as you say. the ‘squire’s tall enongh now, T calkilite, $0 is 
all his family, for that matter: for Longfellow Baekwoodsley. o 
Kiwigitty ag, measures six foot three mm natur’s stockimes, and h 

ster Boadicea ts bat an inch and a half shorter. What family . 
the ‘squire. dd you sy!) Why, mighty near a dozen, T ealkilat 


there's Travelout Backwoodsley, the oldest. he was tit 


Let's see 
sqvutteras went to Tennessce ; Loneft 
awfol smart gunner and racoon-catcher he ts ; 
considerable of a lawver m York State 
my ould woman as ts to be, Boad:cea; Increase-and Multiply, the 


llow, as T told vou abont, ar 


Gambleton, that ts 


Horster, as wentto sea 


schoolmaster in Connecticut; Brandywine, what keeps the Rock of 
Columbia hotel at Boston, and a mighty powerful log-tavern it is as 
you'll see ina year’s march; Leandish, that has the plate-house at 
Hoboken ; Skinner, what set up the leather and finding store in || 
Kentucky : I some think that’s the tote, but four or five squeakers, | 


|| log-house as home as yet. Pray, how ould’s your wife, ‘squire, and 


| where was ste raised !"’ 

** | suppose,” said the physician, taking no notice of this question, 
| that Master Backwoodsley ts growing rich, and likes his settle- 
|| ment, by his not coming to England.” 
| Oh yaas! he conducts well, and likes his location,’ 
ply. * He bought at a good lay first, and then filled it with better- 
| ments, and farming trade, and creturs, and helps, and niggers, at an 
but he has goi along 


* was the re- 


awful smart outlay of the dollars, I calkilate ; 
|| considerably well for all that. For sartain he is the yellow flower 
| of the forest for prosperity. As for comi 

vhen the war had a closure he would go to the ould country, and 
but about last fall the ague 


vw back, he used to sav, 





bring away the plunder he left behind ; 
give him @ purty particular smart awful shaking, and put him in an 
day, as 


inhandsome fix, so the journey wo ildn’t convene. So one 


{ was a-looking over my snuake-fence at Rams-Babylon, almost 
partly Opposite to his clearing, what does I see, but the squire com- 


ing along the road at a jouncing pace on his Narragansett m 





is a raal smasher at a trottug, and then he pulled up el 









Zig- , and | stuck myself atop of a stake, and we held a 
the ‘squire, says he, *Son-in-law Spankes P. Pokehorn, a 
—my name's Anthony Spanker Per ton Pokehorn, but 
shorts n—* Son-in-law Spanker P. Pokehorn, Vil tell vo 
s—I cuess I'm getting ould now, and more than that, [ve 


to what | 


igly ague, what has wade me quite froegly and brash 


was, so that I should take two good blows of my fist to bring down 


a beel-cretur; which doosn't ou to be, when a mans only sixty 


Now, you see, as | can't 


go to get in my debits and pl nder trom 


the ould country, Pll deed them all to vou for thirty dollars cash, of 

{} lumber, or breadstutls, or farmers’ produce, if you admire ; and the 
tote appreciates to mighty hundred, I gness.’”’ 

) ** Well, sir,” said Curetoun, * and on this account you have come 


to England!" 


neur two 





*On vaas!" answered the Columbian; ‘but at first I declined off 
to buv at a better lay; for, arter higeliny back and torth for a while, 
| wive the ‘squire but twenty del sin al mad he ve me thet 
er. lyory Whiteface there, besiule Sartain be was awful shary 
to make an ugly bargain; butal he was the steel | ude, Ig ess | 

|} was the unprerceable dimond and, f fear he should sq vie, I 
ot all set down in black and w e alore the authority, and a letter 
o Lawyer Sharples Now I calkilate to put up it auetion, and 
O sell some he sofmy own, w I've | Ove nny f } 
der, to e more avails How do vou aliot upon that!” 


* Why, sir,’ said Dr 


Dow: witht!, ““that sensivie notions 











America are very much wanted this t e, to show us the excel 
ence ol ler ¢ ji ec laws and lberties, purty « f re 
” 1 sa sir, pudlbeh them ho ai ‘ Lucir s¢ 

sell and guic ly; for any bookse 

* Do tell! exclarned Mr. Poke with a sl lw ( ‘ 
Asicdciong Glance mi ster, and the 1 nit to Curet 

sand The ould ‘squire’s awtul wordy; he’s a congress-mian or a 

i Sia ( ] piiess, or cise hes ty moosicul, | reckor 
Bookselle Pul What docs he mean! Y ta ‘ 

er' who told vou to ! You « t sl i oti 
{rows here; t l \ Vou cooronsly is One Vil tell 
o vivat ! friend, ld t ow \ tvou ‘ s, Id t 

“Wi , Mi Poke n,t you s | \ rc Ameri ino 
aia 

| t'—Oh vaas! IT cness now the 1 e of ve eV 

me Why, there's no me s’ trade, 1 wes 
iflcws | t ions, and s iw us, ’ 1 ey ( 
oowlne to the ould co ve |} reehe It's some India j ‘ 
las I] cleared out when | ¢ ‘ va 

“Ts it possth en,” exclanmed Downwitlit, ¢ t the | 
rvoured 3 tants of ca dealin plunder! Restore t | 
) sr of the Tne ! Vout ” 

W} loos he mean!” interrupted Pokehorn, ina perplexed and 





merry Vor “«W doos e understand I Arn't 
der travelling stuff! And what did vo k notions was!" 
Sir,” said t me ef, Mm 4 la e the teru s 
s,andts osed that ve ‘ ‘ ‘ 
‘ ovs views of Ame a: nottl =e wee ae > Riek 
I s Mr P orn,” sant the phys . to relieve 
we . ests, ** yo perestyvo efi mm the pe sot \ 
OUNery Did vou witness ol lute acuions or wes \ 
us ence re e seatory 
ind t t ifs lthe s ‘ am i «1 ew tno 
You'd have t © ( \ ! ‘ 
And no do = hie SIs * « I) 
‘ rath e sont fort VOX Ve ( 
for 0 pre ri i ‘ ‘ 1 is s aes ! ‘ ‘ 
Lo ’ 
| ‘ { TV tr { T s ! te ‘ d t ve ) ? { Vl e< 
Bochwe {-ley ote su . * Tver Iw vi s aes | 
pn 3” 8 t savsdoit. B rot le vilim A \ 
that. He know story ¢ t ser ' < 
tH vt eve ld G on sou ( alr 
‘ ss? ‘ 
oy . * added Mr I ( ‘ do an awfol str 
orv itis, if tree. Th ve o be st t ere 
x we fo ecious eva wort 
vd w mal wild Tne t € sits ‘ “ 
. ut Raums-Ba ) l I : ‘ t elps from 
sors, orata tok fire t 
= », my sable trie = Downw t, “wath the good leave 
of all present, w hav ‘ 
“Why Pile you w tis swered Pol rn twill hay 
Vv theo is t rs iV sown! if or ) 
awihil so fire away, Ivory, and when you nott t Vil set y 
“ rimvs 
Iss, mass began the necro; “ehbery body lke a hear « 
Ivory tell he story about a Plunder Cree Ini ancient time 
of York, afore a great war, all a West lndv keysa a Long Is! 
Straits and Sound war’ a berry full of a ugly, « | pirates——'speos 


massa often heard of they--and um ould folk, what sure to know, 


em how to 


stormy nights, under bluffs, 


say a devil fust help ‘em get plunder, and then larn 
middle of dark 


t safe, in a and up a 
creeks, and all along shore, nghum Bowery Lane.—S pose massa 
Ce 


know a Bowery Lane, in um end of York ? 


“ Sartia the ‘squire doos know that, you tarnation Guinca-crow, |} @ liding for the devil, I calkilate 





“but I guess it’s enough to make mankind rile to hear a body doubr 
it, sin’ the Bowery Lane, in the free independent city of York, in 
York state, must be known by all the tote of the univarsal arth, I 
reckon! Well, now I calkilate it was a mighty coorious place for 
them ugly pirates, and did convene well, being partly all nigh the 
straits, awful rocky, and considerable full of trees hanging over, be- 
cause there warn't then no clearing them away; and the say waa, 
that the devil and them tarnation set of sarpents buried their plun- 
der there, where mankind mought look for it till the week arter 
doomsday, and never get itoutagain. They say the devil's hands 
is crue! clitchy when he takes money to keep; and though a purty 
considerable banditt of money-diggers has often been arter it, they 

; } 


couldn't fix it, that's a fact, and Isome think that nobody never 


will now.” 

“Him that try a last,” resumed the negro, “a half-starve crazy 
schoolmaster and almanack-maker, name a Domine Crolius Arend 
Keekenkettel, what some call Peep-in-a-pot-—he travel about and 
live by him wits, wherever him find good cupboard. He ask a ole 
governor of York let him conjure away a devil, and get up money 
fora state; only he want a pay first to help him dig. 
and 





Sut golly!a 
for white man, 


cem a l 


governor he mighty smart no fool; he say, 


You 


h treasure of a ugly pirates, you 


‘Dere a shovel and pickaxe, you want now, I guess. 


go dig; vou find considerable noue 
haba half then, but no tink a get any tng afore, 1 kalkilate.” 


“Shut your ugly beak, you croaking blackbird!’ 


Amer 


doosn’t be 


interrupted the 
in, incensed by Ivory’s singular praise of the whites; “and 
moosical upon your betters; though he was an Englisher, 
I reckon he was a purty aniddling sight afore a small world of nig- 
gers. Well, the schoolmaster, he contrived to make friends witha 
fat Dutcher, which had to name Dyckman Deypester, and 


was iocate 


little 
Bloomendacl, up the Bowery Lane, 
I he 


irs, that he floored his keep- 


aring in the 


lon acle 


on the road to Yonkers and Tarrv Town say was, that he 


had such an alinghty quantity of dol 


them under the bricks; and Trather guess that he did 


it of mankind. 


ing-Troom with 
1" 


keep ‘em awfully close 1 doosn’'t tell 


, he was considerable of a farmer 


out of the sig 


this for sariin; but, to be sure 


you 


he was; and made as many betterments, and got as many humans 


and creturs about his clearing, as brought a whole banditti of suit- 


erers arter his daug was besides a dread{<! 


iter Dortje; and she 


smart, clever, coorious lass as you shall see between Cow-neck and 


Babylon. There was young Louis Hudson, a springy, acrre young 


fellow He was a settler; but nobody kKnowed where he was born, 


er, ike a homeless and markless ram. I 


lwo ¥ 


was ould M rural 


nor himself neit! guess, 





though, he was rais state, he was such a flower of man- 


kind Then ther » Horn:gold, from Jamaica; be- 
lke he was a leetle of the buccaneer, for he'd been to sea all his 
days, and looked some between a Jarman and a Spaniard, witha 
cross of the sea bi “og He was purty hedge still; but I some 
think he wanted to lay up for life where it warn't knowed what he 
had been. Then there was the almanack-maker, and a banditti of 


besides, as I said afore 1 ¢ ite thatdollars warn’taw- 


ful plenty with any of them; but what they wanted in cash, they 


made upin fieree love to Doll Doevpester; and stuff, and n 


lions, 


and palaver to the ould Dutcher His wasa coorjous smart indi- 


considerab/e moosical, and so he let them think that 
| ! 


Vidual, and 


they ‘d got his good word by sarving as | s on lus clearing, mak- 

37 zag grand agaist breachv cattle, orthe ikes of that; but 
lr kon that he war'nt the fish to be caught without the golden 
hook ; though, if the devil had been the fisherman ther, he would 
have fixed the Dutcher. I some think that it was aigh spring that 


ind all the 
awful earnest with ould Dyckman to fix for one of them; the woman 


Doll D ypester's birthday came about, sultorers were 














bene most for yvoune Hudson, and the Dutcherfor him as had most 
plunder, and could best get well along int world. So saves the 
mynheer, says he, ‘Til tell you what it is,’ says he; ‘ you're all 
1 htv snvmart fellows, you are; but afore | ¢ ve my gal to any of 
vou, T must know if you can payt el s; for] reckon for me 
to give the dollars and the wife both is what I calla leetle too purty 
n rparticklar JT won't haveno squaiting on my cl and 
no I with my darter, I w t; and so, to sve squigg! 
“ ver ri vy first five rd rs on ber birth- 
day, shall have Dortje Devpester Phat was what old Dyckman 
Said, « vii ner ss that he itta s i coonovs elegant 
Eenelish as T doos, because he was an awfu! smoker. and a Dutcher 
he- s Upont hearing of this, they: v soon took them 
selves shck nm t away ot ul but your i son and the school 
master: for one k we when he was ’ ‘ riers, and t’other 
lew Dor too w I « silat to leave t | couldn't stay no 
longer. I sav, Ivory, arn’t you ¢ g to tell the ‘squire the story, 
; » yous e as I should go the wh g tor you, you ‘tarnal 
lazv log ot chonv? 
‘Him vee massa Lhe to hear hes talk 
egro. ‘*( v! 1 iwiul ¢ mt, = 
Ivory Aday afore Do s birth v,co 
“ 1 ole folk say int yong hen 
s s so that co er ' strange tings 
re. W the never | W afore o Awind « k a biggest 
t sa s 1 strongest Ze Zags Like Atwigs, andarain y r 
down ea wa s} t Toward at tastorm little clear 
up, and aw i yw bet in fa ete fa moon show 
hos do ’ thty cloudy watery sky. T Louis he leav 
1 house of ale Dey ster, “cnuse he no see Do ve away next 
mormn »> Jam ind bote of “ems enong le CalKilate; 
there no help, and away | rom cespa H t got farf 1 
i ? w“ sec Amoon s woe tv ugl narrow 
lf w ea roa 0 toa tudson R t w, and | stop little 
i rok se he ver remember he to sce a place afore. While 
star ! t s hehear mans A, a ) see him sitting on 
rock In amoo tlh wav dow i l nother standing by 
rocown hescifon a. ‘8s t we t opposite, and 


n he look over and sce a Domine Keekenkettel 


’ 
tickler handsome, ole colour gentleunsn—— 


talking toa 


was the onld gentleman, sure/y,”’ interrnpted the Ame- 


rican, **m the shape of a nigger, which arn't conspilerably much of 


” 


** Sartin it 











and 
enut! 
“ He 
wh 


Wee 


————— 

okehorn; 
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nigh the 
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r it, they 
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he say, 
‘ss. You 


ites, you 
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s; ‘and 
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1 of: 
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e would 
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«“[ don't think he look a bit of a devil,” answered Ivory, some- 
what offended. ‘A tink a devil so handsome asacolourman! Be 
eure he no devil, ‘cause ebberybody know he all white!” 

* Quit, you lying jackdaw !" replied Pokehorn with great prompt- 
ness, and a lony stroke at Ivory ; * that s only im Guinea, I calkilate, 
that he mayn’t be mistaken for one of the family. Goon, and don't 
be moosical, or | trounce you.” 

* Well,” resumed the negro, ** Louis soon hear a domine say, 
*This our bargain, then—I take your place to watch a pirates’ trea- 
gure—I guess | soon fix him, and get himall slick away. But afore 





vou and [ deal, p'raps you show where a money is buried." A stran 
ger then point between a rocks beside him, and sav in he’s deep 
voice, *Dere'’ And then down by a colour man, Louis he see tnto 
a ground, what seem all full of treasure shiming in a moonlight ; 
here awful much gold ar and dere a gold and silver plate, 
and a tuher place full of a dimonds and jewels, bright 
a night sky. Grach! [ tink he won'er, and b'heve he rile a littl 
that a almanack-maker so easv get a five hundred dollars for Dortye 
Deypester. A donine stare tmto a cave as if he’s eves cat up a 
be look at; but at last he get up and say, * 
on a bargain; [take care of all instead of you, and much more as 





Guolhars, 


as Stars ln 


j 
i 
4 


I gree, and dere inv han 
you can show me.’ So he fill he’s pouches, and then go away to ole 
Dev pester for a horses and bays to bring away a rest, dough he often 
turn a head to look back at a treasure. He hardly gone when a 
strange colour man call out to Louis in he’s deep voice, * Tis a dark 
night for a sad heart to journey mm.’ Louis turn he roand directly, 
and see hin close beside, berry tall and 
tleum ! dough it he’s face for a clouds over a moon 
He little feared and won'ered at first, but soon he get up he's pluck 
and sav, ‘J guess it dark enough, but how you know my heart sad '" 
T’ other answer him smart, * That want no wizard, when he hear a 
sighs like yours. Bat he know lule more yet: he reckon you want 
a tive hondred dollars afore to-morrow, or lose your sweetheart, 
which a trne for ac/ine spring 
hab a ten thousand times as 


genteel, such a bootiful gen- 


he no make o 


v lad like you, a pirates’ treasure dere, 
nuch, as he know by a watching it these 
twenty years.'—* In a God's name!’ sav Louis then, * who are vou, 
—and who set you there '"—* One of a last of a Spanish bueca- 
neers,’ say the other; ‘that berry Captain Horn 
love to Dortye Devpester He take a sh p, and kill all on board but 


slave to; then he bring us bote to a shore, 





gold, what make 


me and young child, that I 
where he hide all his plunder, and s'ab us, and tell a whos 
it. A young child he live, and found on a nver bank, and so called 


by it name—Louis Hudson, it yourself !—bat | die, and wan'er about 








sto watch 


a treasure-grave till a captam come back, or another take my place. 
All that happen to-night. and I 


ivok to 


ora right owner come for his own 
soon at liberty for ever '!—You hear a monev-digger 
a pirates’ spoil hereafter, and be sure he never qui 


sav he 


a creck ag 





‘This treasure here, belong to 


now all 


dough he never find a gold any more 
a father, who killed in slip; at 


take a nothing more ;—use him well, and you be titty 


vour own: take him, but 


limes SO Tich 
as Deypester, and hab a blessing beside. —Hark ! 
—my time ow, and dere 

“Ivory. you 
can, * does you mean to 


+} 


a beil strike twelve ! 
come a capta oe 
ew 


most up 
“tar ted the Ameri- 


jal precious wordy 


ial tengcev imp avain interruy 


Keep on all nignat aboutt 
Now I'll show veu how to finish i 


I will—You see, tl 


, 
we creek 


black preaching im 
all right slick away at once, 






en, the ¢ 





comes trampoosing up from the mver with a spade and a lan 
to dia for the treasure; and as soon as he gets in, he eres out 
*Plunder and prize-money ! this is a desp'ut ugly awfal dark berth 


Is there anvbody on waich, I wonder Upon which that dreadful 


big black comes up and says, * Yes, | calkilate I'm awake here; and 
now, as I've kept the treasures of the bold buccaneers ull you ve 





come back, if you admire we'll go off together."—* bear a smart 
hand, then, 1 the pl ler into the boat below, afore the tide falls, 
eays Hormold. * Clouds and midnight! how dark itis, and the val 


blows stiffer thanever. Seas and lntlows! why, the tide’scoming up the 











creek ten fathom strong ''—That's all was ever heard of the capta 
or nig rer, I yess ; for wh between the water as came roaring t 
and the rain as came pouring down, they were carried ¢ to sea Wi 

















al! their plunder, and nobody never saw or heard of them sarpents 
again!" 

*A nest astonishing and mysterious providence, truly.” said 
Downwithit. *“* and worthy of bem recorded with the narratives ot 
Baxter, Reynolds, Janeway, and Mather. But what became of the 
others '"* 

* Wav.” said Mr. Pokehorn, * as for Louis, he turned out to be 
some awful great man or other, and considerable vieh He showed 
ould Devpester a thous 1 dollars next murnoing, and reed Dortye 
afore nernt Bat KeeSenkettel went mod outright, because le 
couldn't never fix the treasure again, and found that “d titled hes 
pouches with shells and stones. as looked mnahty lke dollars and 
doubloons in the moonshine Folk say he was only drea and 
that there never wa 1 no such treasure for hint ': the i 
they guessed that voile Hudson got Ss money t t ’ ‘ 
washed it up oat of the yroond. Batit’s a true fact, it that thee 
domine alwavs arter, ke camfooziing about the P ‘ P ‘ 
Creek as long as » lived, as he barza todo and ‘ 
there’s a mightv smart storie in the rit. with a blink of 
the say ts. that he's to seen there s 

DESULTORY SELECTIONS, 
CRIES OF NEW-VOREK. 

Tne cries of New-York, to an unpractised ear, canret bye | 
ove Lo Suppos that a tray Suicstnen v not throws 
ride the Dutch ta of the Stuvves a. « t they . 
no ’ i is ssn I. I \ ‘ \ 
see one of th Astor women sket « r ' ) 
sewing het ! > rv « 

. i } nN ver \ \ \ < 
8) 1 . suf o 4 
om tito vo v s “ i I 
fors \ ve wa : Atsom t ent 

’ V i ‘ .¥ “ ! 7 \ ‘ 
han ~ ora ae s 
S| ta awa rt = oN pa 2 
] ve tin canisters in tre ver s s tw ! . i 
Ps] tit rT. ° ‘ s Ss ’ t , ! a 
maid, wit r vess me sen = 
measur w h is some thr | 2 1e 
we call mils Butt news-hoys ex ! ~ vo \ 
and glibness of tongue. a withal, as much s ess 
enunciation, as any of their brothers or sisters in the pee wu line 
“ Heeeres the Vickly Herald, Vikly Vie and Viekly Hery,” says ¢ 
which being interpreted, means the Wrelly Hereld, Wee Whe 


Weekly Era. “ He-er-s the Transky, Mornin’ Hirald, Post and Vickly | 


{! Hery”’—ali which the reader will know, except the first, which stands 


for Transcript. These litle skipping urchins have probably been 
erymg from the time of their borning: it 1s hereditary. They seem 
to be the branches of the mother Nick—not Nick Biddle’s tranches— 
for they some of them look hike the old Nick himself, and they ex- 
hibit their wares just in the mcé of time. There's an old lady yon- 
der, on the corner of Water-street: she sits all day basking in the 
sunshine, with her table of oranges, apples, nuts and other nick- 
nacks before her. She has now got one of her offspring by her 
side, dressed up in daddy's clothes, patehed up with many colours, 
and many of the patches hang dangling and fluttering in the wind, 
being but partially stiiched to the main garment. Poor woman 
she ts so engrossed in the cares of her business, that she torgets the 
old adage, (if she ever knew it.) that “a stitch in time saves mine.’ 
However, she has ngged him out with a new palm-leaf bat, which 
ll corresponds with his other habiliments; and off he goes, kicking 
up his heels, rags flying, a strap passing over one shoulder and un- 
der hus other arm, on which hang his papers; and thus accoutred, 
he commences his ery of *' He-er-s the Vickly-Sun-and-Hirald—Vig- 
and-Vickly Hery !'—Dedham Advertiser 


THE AUTOCRAT AND THE ACTOR, 


There was a company of French actors at St. Petersburgh; 
Mademoiselles Georges and Bourgoin, and Duport, of the Opera, 
were among them, and exerted great admiration The comedian, 
Frogere, a pupil of Dugazon, was a young man of agreeable man 
ners, and possessed considerable talent. He had a pood stock of 
thatready wit which is estumated thly inall countnes. Frogere 
amused the emperour, who treated him) with wonderful condescen- 


sion. This encouraged him to draw largely on his majesty’s fa 
vour. Frogere was freely admitted into the highest society. There 


was no fete at the palace, at the embassy, or at the 
the nobility, to which Frogere was not invited. 
quite the rage. 

One evening, at a party given by th 
up to the emperour, and drawu 
snuff-box filled with ducats, he | 
“Sire, will you take a pinch?” 

“What is the meaning of this joke?” 
good-humoured sunile. 

“It means, sire, that if your majesty would take a pinch I shall 
feel much honoured. M. Denudofl, who sent me this snutl-box to 
day, informs me that if vour majesty would be pleased to confer 
upon him the dignity of Kmght Commander of Malta, which 
promised him, he would often send me a supply of this snutfh.”’ 

* Well, well, my dear Frogere, 1] will take eare that 
often have a pinch of Demidoff’s snufh’’ Soon alter this the wished 
for cross was seen on M. Denudoff’s breast 

The Emperour Alexander was one day conversing with Frogere 
on the dramatick art, and the pleasures of an actor's lif In the 
course of the conversation, Frogere observed —"* You have no need 
to envy any one, sire. The truth is, that of I were not the actor 
Frogere, I should wish to be the emperour of Russia ” 

The first presentation of Frogere to the Grand Duke Constantine 
took place one morning at the hour when the duke received his ta 
nuliar visters, while he was vt his toilerte His nmperial highness 
drew on a pair of yellow leather pantaloons, such as were worn at 
that time. Having found some fault with them he drew them off 
again, and desired his valet to bring him anotherpair, C 
though his countenance was far from har 
fine figure, and he bestowed great 
grand duke, wholly intent on the business of his toilette, had not 
addressed a word to Frogere, when the latter said 

“ Monsewneur! Tam not your dupe 

The yrand duke turned round sharply, 
Frogere, with an angry look sani--""W 


n 
our highness, that I 


residences ot 
In short, he was 


empress, Frogere stepped 
gx from his pocket an enormous 
resented it tu his majesty, saying, 


inquired Alexander, with a 


you 


you shall 


mstantine, 


CSOMC, Posse Fscd a very 


attention on his The 


dtess 





and, advancing towards 
hatde you mean by that?” 


‘I mean, vy i am not your dupe. You wish to 
show me that you have a handsome leg, and that you have two 
pairs of pantaloons at your service.” 


nto a fit of langhter, and from that ume 
yrdnd duke. 


Every one present burst 
Frogere became a favourite with the 


FRONTIER INCIDENT 


When General Hull was marching, a little before the declaranon 
ot war, at the head of the north-western army, through the black 
swamp, he halted mithes le of the dav, with his suite, on a dry 
spot of ground, todine A lady, wife of one of the officers, travelled 
on horseback with the old general dung the day, as the dutws of 
ter husband with bis company dened hun the pleasure of being at 
her side until the camp was tormed at night In th nstance to 
which we refer, the lady logered at the spot where s had ned 
votil ber busband, who comman the rear ind, she 1 arriv 
The purpose of her stay was te enact one of these acceptable bath 
duths., the manner of wi tis easier to tame thanto define, Sh 
was preparing tes frugal meal, woh the whine napkin envelope en 

osinyg the tew coniforts of bite which as rcan command wa the 
field, when the general and s - rode lorwat Jetore the rear 
enuard came up, a2 shower ot ram teil, and e lady she red herself 
beneath the bark w " 1! been used by a ba of Lodians as the 
roof of a temporary Not ifter 1! departur f the gen 
el she observed tat te {left .swor t ' ‘ " 

When the lady was ready »pro ’ rhushand had arr 
\ she buckled the ite ! ry clef arour or waist 

ter hing t 7) oritw ' lon } iitoa etra t 
form, thes conver t saz t ¢ ' \ “ ' 
wos mot r t W - overt i the suber-l j ! 

t 1 V i 

\ \ 

In rrest!” ex wrt aw fro wy 
nusings, “Teans V ' ri! men 

Seeme you w P ‘ ay ' weet ' 
j ' ‘ Nou 1 : . 
t t ’ ' I 

Bless : ! 

Vv sv !—A ! . 
. “ Vv = “ 
’ \ ! 
y 
I 
: , is 
1) 
\ I 
» , 
A t ‘ 

« « «, J . 

»w « ‘ 

) 

\\ I 
' s Iw I \ y 
ew Is . ( s! he my leon 

’ 3 ofa rv iw { Ww, 
and trample the ¢ vdas ur rfoot! 


it will do said the lady, “ you 


oT 
have much to ao. 


neral—tuke your sword, ' 





THE FAMILY CIRCLE. 


For the New York Mirror 
TO A CLERGYMAN, ON His RESIGNATION OF HIS CHURCH 


Ir is nota light grief 


7 hl ba 
lo part trom thee ! 
To miss thee from thy wonted place, 





To look 1 pon a strange rs face, 
Where thou shouldst be! 

To co beneath the sacred dome, 

So la 





» 80 long thy sabbath home, 
And hear another breathe the prayer, 
Nor murmur that thou art not there ! 


Tt ie not a light task 
To school the mind 
Into submission—and to learn 
Teo check rebellious thoughts, and turo 
With heart resigned 
To higher themes, which thou hast taught, 
In words, with truth and wisdom fraught, 
erhnow 


And to the stern decree to bow 


To listen to a strar 


The sanctuary, still, 

Thy memory 
Unbroken im our hearts will keep, 
While thou art journey: g o'er the deep 

And dangeror 
may [lis hand, whose sovereign sway, 


s rea 
Oh, 
Phe winds and waves and storms obey, 
Protect thy steps, where'er they roam, 


Aud gy de : 





thee sulcly to thy home 


Sadly our thoughts will turn 
To that far chon 
Bevond Atlantick s wide expanse, 
Where the mind's eve alone may glance 
Through space d tune 
Thy native land '—eac ne, to thee, 
Will be a cherished memorv- 
And kindred hearts will t 
Iau thy re! 
And thon the truth w 
Where * errour's « \ 
Has bound im darknes na 


’ 
Till mist and cloud and shac 


hoe 


cre unite 


On s ha lowes pit 





| spre 


va soul ° 


ow Tel 
Backward agai 
And taug v by thy pers ve vorre, 
The enhyhtened heather all reyorwe , 


And bend the knee to I 
Who hears the supplant trom his throne 


Go forward m thy work, 
By heaven u ed 
And may the 2 
Which rules the earth and sea and eky, 


Keep thee untied 


Providence on high 


Aid! hold thee steadfast to the end, 
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@riginal City Dyricks. 


CONSOLATION. 


Ir she’s cold—why complain’ there are others more warm, 
Other hearts more conformingly tender 

No skies are so checkered by sunshine and storm 
As the minds ef the feminine gender 


To-day they are willing—to-morrow averse— 
Now they're serious—now they're mocking— 

They are lavish sometimes as a prodigal’s purse, 
Then as close as a miser's old stocking 


I learned long ago not to sigh or be sad 
When the woman I loved was capricious ; 
But I say to myself, “ Peter, laugh and be glad, 
There are other girls quite as delicious.” 


Though her smile be as soft as the gleam of a star, 
And her blush like the tint of the morning, 

There are lassies and ladies more beautiful far 
And much less addicted to scorning 


If she whom I prize over diamonds and gold 
Confers her sweet self on another, 

I reflect, though not young I am not very old, 
And there’s no use of making a bother 


This adage my “ma” once recited to me 
When foiled after being enraptured— 
«“ There are fishes, oh Peter, that swim in the sea, 


Good as any that ever were captured.” PETER 





ORIGINAL PAPERS. 


LOVE BEFORE PRIDE. 


A SEQUEL TO PALETTO 





Tue smooth, flat pavement of the Borg’ognisant: had been covered 
since morning with earth, and the windows and balconies on either 
side were flaunting with draperies of the most gorgeous colours 
The riderless horse-races, which conclude the carnival in Florence, 
were to be honoured by the presence of the court. At the far ex- 
tremity of the street, close by the gate of the Cascine, an open 
veranda, painted in fresco, stood glittering with the preparations 
for the royal party, and near it the costher hangings of here and 
there a window or balustrade, showed the embroidered crests of the 


different nobles of ‘Tuscany. It was the people's place and hour, 


and beneath the damask and cloth of gold, the rough stone windows 


were worn smooth by the touch of peasant hands, and the smuteh'd 
occupants, looking down from the balconies above, upon the usurp 
ers of their week-day habitations, formed, to the stranger's eye, not 
the least interesting feature of the scene 

As evening approached, the baleontes began to show their burden 
of rank and beauty, and the street below filled with the press of the 
gay contadim. The ducal cortege, in open carriages, drove down 
the length of the course to their veranda at the gate, but no other 
vehicle was permited to enter the serried crowd ; and, on foot like 
the peasant-girl, the noble’s daughter followed the servants of her 
house, who slowly opened for her a passage to the balcony she 
sought. The sun-light began to grow golden. The convent-bel! 
across the Arno rang the first peal of vespers, and the horses were 
led in 


It was a puzzle to any but an Italian how that race was to | 


oe 
run. The entire population of Florence was crowded into a single 
narrow street, men, women and children, struggling only for a foot 


hold 


was made to clear a passage 


The signal was about to be given for the start, yet no attempt 
‘I'wenty high-spirited horses fretted 
behind the rope, each with a dozen spurs hung to his sureingales, 
which, at the least motion, must drive him onward hke the steed ot 
Mazeppa. Ciay ribands were braided in their manes, and the bets 
ran high 
the loosing of the start-rope must be like the letting in of destruction 


All sounded and looked merry, vet it would seem as if 


upon the crowd 

In,a projecting wallery of a house on the side next the Amo, was 
A party that attracted attention, somewhat from their rank and 
splendid attire, but more from the remarkable beauty of a female, 
who seemed their star and idol. She was something above the 
middle height of the women of Ttaly, and of the style of face seen 
in the famous Judith of the Pittu—dark, and of melancholy so un 
fathomable as almost to affray the beholder. She looked a brooding | 
prophetess, yet through the sad expression of her features there was a 
gleam of fierceness, that to the mere critical eye betrayed a more 
earthly gleam of human passion and suffermg. As if to belie the 
maturity of years of which such an expression should be the work, 
an ungloved hand and arm of almost child-like softness and round- 
ness lav on the drapery of the railed gallery; and stealing from that 
to her just-perfected form, the gazer made a new yndgment of her 
years, while he wondered what strange fires had forced outward the 
riper lineaments of her character 

The Count Fazelli, the husband of this fair dame, stood within 
reach of her hand, for it was pressed on his arm with no very gentle 
He was a slight youth, 
little older, apparently, than herself, of an effeminate and 
wilful cast of countenance, and would have been pronounced by 


touch, yet his face was turned from her 


yet 


women (what a man would searce allow him to be) eminently hand- 


some. Effeminate coxcomb as he was, he had power over the | 


stronger nature beside him, and of such stuff, in courts and cities, | 





men almost forswear the worship due to women. 

There were two other persons in the balconies of the Corso, who 
| were actors in the drama of which this wasa scene. The first was the 
| prima donna of the Cocomero, to whose rather mature charms the 

capricious Fazelli had been for a month paying a too open homage, 
and the second was a captain in the duke’s guard, whose personal 
| daring in the extermination of a troop of brigands, had won for him 
some celebrity and his present commission. What thread of sym- 
pathy rested between so humble an individual and the haughty 
Countess Fazelli, will be shown in the sequel. Enough for the pre- 
sent, that as he stood leaning against the pillar of an opposite gal- 
lery, looking carelessly on the preparations for the course, that proud 


| 


dame saw and remembered him. 

A blast from a bugle drew all eyes to the starting-post, and in 
| another minute the rope was dropped and the fiery horses loosed upon 
their career. Right into the crowd, as if the bodies of the good 
citizens of Florence were made of air, sprang the goaded troop, and 
the impossible thing was done, for the suffocating throngs divided 


like waves before the prow, and united again as scatheless and 
as soon. ‘The spurs played merrily upon the flanks of the affrighted 
animals, and in an instant they had swept through the Berg’ognisanti, 
and disappeared into the narrow lane leading to the Trinita. It was 


more a scramble than a race, yet there must be a winner, and all 


eyes were now occupied in gazing after the first glimpse of his mb- 
ands as he was led back in triumph 

Uncompelled by danger, the suffocating crowd made way with 
more difficulty for the one winning horse than they had done for the 
score that had contended with him 
tossing his ribands into the air, he came slowly back, and after pass- 


Yet, champing the bit, and 


ing in front of the reyal veranda, where a small flag was thrown 
down to be set into the rosette of his bridle, he returned a few steps, 
and was checked by the groom under the balcony of the prima 
donna. A moment after, the winning flag was waving from the 
rails above, and as the sign that she was the owner of the victorious 
horse was seen by the people, a shout arose which thrilled the veins 


It 


is thought to be pleasant to succeed in that for which we have most 


of the fair singer, more than all the plaudits of the Cocomero 


struggled—that for which our ambition and our efforts are known to 
the world—to be eminent, in short, in our mefier—our vocation. | 
am inclined to think it natural to most men, however, and to all pos- 
sessors of gemus, to undervalue that for which the world is most 


willing to praise them, and to delight more in excelling in that which 


seems foreign to their usual pursuits, even if it be a trifle. It is de- 
lightful to disappoint the world by success in anything. Detrac- 


tion, that follows genius to the grave, sometimes admits its triumph, 
The 
tine actress had won a shout from assembled Florence, yet off the 


but never without the ** back-water” that a could do no more 
scene. She laid one hand upon her heart, and with the other, in the 
rash exultation of the moment, ventured to wave a kiss of gratitude 
to the Count Fazelli 

As that favoured signor crossed to offer his congratulations, his 
place beside the countess was filled by a young noble, who gave 
her the explanatory information—that the horse was Fazelli’s gift 
Calmly, almost without a sign of interest or emotion, she turned her 
eyes upon the opposite balcony. A less searching and interested 
glance would have discovered, that if the young count had hitherto 
shared the favour of the admired singer with his rivals, he had no 
rival now. There was in the demeanour of both an undisguised ten- 
derness that the young countess had little need to watch long, and 
retiring from the balcony, she accepted the attendance of her com- 
municative companion, and was soon whirling im her chariot over the 
Ponte St. Angelo, on her way to the princely palace that would soon 


cease to call her its mistress 


Like square ingots of silver, the moonlight came through the 
battlements of the royal abode of the Medici. It was an hour be- 
fore day. The heavy heel of the sentry was the only sound near 
the walls of the Pitti, save, when he passed to turn, the ripple of 
the Arno beneath the arches of the jeweller’s bridge broke faintly 
on the ear. The captain of the guard had strolled from the deep 
shadow of the palace into the open moonlight, and leaned against 
a small stone shrine of the Virgin set into the opposite wall, watch- 

ing musingly the companionable and thought-stirring empress of the 
night 

* Paletto !" 


The guardsman started, but instantly recovered his position ; 


suddenly uttered a voice near him ' 
and 
stood looking over his epaulet at the intruder, with folded arms 


* Paletto '* she said again, iu a lower and more appealing tone ; 
“will you hsten to me’” 

* Say on, Countess Fazelh '” 

* Countess Fazelli no longer, but Paletto’s wife '” 

‘Ha! ha! laughed the guardsman bitterly, * that story :s old, 
for so false a one.” 

**Scorn me not! [Lam changed’ The dark eves of Francesca 
Cappone lifted up, moist and fall, into the moonlight, and fixing 
them steadfastly on the soldier's, she seemed to demand that he 
should read her soul in them. For an instant, as he did so, a troubled 
emotion was visible in his own features, but a new thought seemed 
to succeed the feeling, and turning away witha cold gesture, he said, 
*T knew you false, but tll now i thought you pure. ‘Tempt me not 
to despise as well as bate you!” 

*T have deserved much at your hands,” she answered, with a 
deeper tone, * but not this. You are my husband, Paletio '” 
| One of them!” he replied with a sneer 


| Francesca clasped her hands in agony. ‘I have come to you,” 


i 
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lore meade, sometimes, the heroes whose success makes worthier | I cannot live unloved 


she said, ** trusting the generous nature which I have preved so well. i| 





I deserted you, for I was ignorant of my- 
self. I have tried splendour and the love of my own rank, but one 
is hollow and the last is selfish. Oh Paletto! What love is gene- 
rous like yours !" 

The guardsman’s bosom heaved, but he did not turntoher. She 
laid her hand on his arm, “I have come to implore you to take me 
back, Paletto. False as I was to you, you have been true to me. 
I would be your wife again. I would share your poverty, if you 
were once more a fisherman on the lagoon. Are you imexorable, 
Paletto ?” 

Her hand stole up to his shoulder; she crept closer to him, and 
buried her head, unrepelled, in his bosom. Paletto laid his hand 
upon the mass of raven hair whose touch had once been to him so 
familiar, and while the moon drew their shadows as one on the shrine 
of the Virgin, the vows of early love were repeated with a fervour 
unknown hitherto to the lips of Cappone’s daughter, and Paletto 
replied, not like a courtly noble, but like that which was more elo- 
quent—his own love-prompted and fiery spirit 





The next day there was a brief but fierce rencontre between 
Count Fazelh and the guardsman Paletto, at the door of the church 
of Santa Trinita. Francesca had gone openly with her husband to 
vespers, attended by amonk. When attacked by the young count 
as the daring abducer of his wife, he had placed her under tha; 
monk's protection till the quarrel should be over, and, with the same 
holy man to plead his cause, he boldly claimed his wife at the duke’s 
hands, and bore her triumphantly from Florence 
The gondolier Paletto they say 
still rows his boat on the lagoon, and sometimes his wife is with him, 


I heard this story in Venice 


and sometimes a daughter, whose exquisite beauty, though she ts stil! 
I never 
chanced to see him, but many a stranger has hired the best oar of 


a child, is the wonder of the Rialto as he passes under 


the Piazza, to pull out toward the Adriatick in the hope of finding 
Paletto’s beat and getting a glimpse of his proud and still most beau- 
tiful wifle—a wife, it 1s said, than whom a happier or more contented 
* city of the sea.” 


one with her lot, lives not in the N PW 





ORIGINAL ESSAYS. 


THE HANDSOME BROWN WIG. 


Mr. Oakem was ‘ o’ermastered,” as the world say, by a single 
ambition. He was one of those persons with whom the world went 
well; one of the few who “ never knew what it was to want mo 
nev,” “*who never knew what it was to be ill,” who had “ never 


” 


swallowed a spoonful of medicine,”’ who had never lost anything 
He was not so short as to be unable to see in a crowd, nor ‘20 tall 
as not to know where to put his legs in a stage-coach. In entering 
a shoe-shop the first pair of boots he tried were sure to fit; he had 
drawn two prizes in the lottery, always caught the first fish, brought 
down the first plover, danced with the prettiest girl, and won the of. 
tenest at whist. The only accident that ever happened to him was a 
mistake, by which he lost his passage in consequence of getteng on 
board the wrong steamboat, but the other burst her boiler and killed 
He was the smoothest-looking 
man | ever saw. Hts face was as round and wrinkleless as a New- 
town pippin, or a billiard-ball. There were only two faint lines 


twenty passengers on that very trip 


around the corners of his mouth which betokened frequent laughter 
He seemed to have gone through the world without a touch of its 
cares—a shadow of its storms; and always reminded one of the 
stories sometimes told by our English and French packet-ship cap- 
tains, of their crossing from Sandy Hook to Ushant or the Scilly 
Isles, without altering a sail or spilling a drop from a “* full glass of 
wine” on the dinner-table ' : 

Upon a more intimate acquamtance with Oakem, I found (as 
they say there is often a worm in the fairest flower) that he suffered 
not a little disquietude from a long-standing and secretly-nourished 
ambition. It was not the rage of conquest, or wealth, or fame, or 
It was a desire to wear 


o 


Few things on a similar scale ever surprised me more than this 


love—it was a dissatisfaction with Ars haar 
awg! 

quirk in my frend’s imagination. There was nothing objectionable 
The hair was 
excellent hair, of a handsome brown, inclining to black. and there 


about his harr, either in colour, quality, or quantity 


was plenty of it. It was sufficiently glossy, as far as I could judge 
ind had a curl that spoke favourably to the prejudices of the spec 
tator of a good heart. There were no bald spots or cow-licks.* |: 
was in fact highly ornamental, and to most persons would have 
been a theme of self-congratulation. Oakem complamed of it verv 
seriously 

‘| wish it was to the deuse,” said he to me one day 

* What's the matter with it?” asked I 

“Tt gives me as much trouble as a discontented army or a rebel 
lious province.’ 

“Tt looks very well, at all events!" said I, glancing at the bushy 
curls which lay upon his ears and burst out luxuriantly from under 
his hat ; 

“It's perfectly disgusting!” said he, with a frown 
Jt thwarts all my plans and wishes 


headstrong as a mule 


“T can't 
It’s as wilful and 
If I desire it this way, it persists m going 
that. Sometimes it hangs in ropes around my eyes and ears. Some- 
tunes it rises in sandy heaps like wool 


manage it 


There are times when no 
pomatum or oil has any impression en it ; and then, again, it looks 





boarding-school, he will have perceived those curious visitations to the 
caputs of some of his companions, by which a spot on the head bears the e1 
act appearance of having been licked by the tongue of a cow 
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———— _ — — a — 
as if I had dipped it into a kettle of hot tallow. There is a iock | 
sbout my left ear that carries on an open rebellion against my au- 
thority, and sticks straight out like a pump-handle. I've tried all 
the nostrums of the barbers. I have spent a fortune in new quack 
pastes and panaceas. Curling-tongs and lavements have been alike 
ineffectual, and thus I have tried fire and water in vain. I've 
almost brought myself to the resolution of having it regularly shaved, 
and wearing awig! If the devilish thing was fairly off, and | had 
mounted a wig, I should be the happiest of men.” 

« Explain to me,” said J, ** what you unagine the superiority of 
3 wig.” 

“ Willingly,” said my friend; for this was his favourite subject 
It does not sympathise, as the hair 
It is dressed 


hes undisturbed on 


« A wig is always the saine 
does, with the health and passions of the individual 
by vour barber while you are fast asicep. |i 
your table during the night, and, when you have completed the rest 
of your toilet of a morning—without combing, brushing or oiling— 
on with your wig, and, presto! you are anew man. A wig, too, is 


obedient to vour wishes. It may be arrayed around your head as 


you please. ‘There is always to me an appearance of grande toilette 


in it which a natural head of hair can never touch. For my part, | 
wonder nature did not give us our hair in this shape. ‘To me, one 
of the most pleasing reflections connected with old age is, that it 
will bring with it @ handsome brown wig.” 

One day, while on a visit to New-Orleans, my frend caught the vel- 
ow fever, and came near slipping into eternity without the gratifica 
uon of his predomimant desire. It was, however, ordered otherwise 
He recovered fiom the disorder, but his hair came oui entirely. He 
was rather astounded, I aim told, when he found that he could 
pluck it from his crown hike so much dried grass, and his mirror at 
ength reflec ied a bald pate worthy of Father Time hunself 

“ Bless me, doctor,” he cried, turning pale, * what's all this ’” 

« Oh, pooh, nothing at all!” replie d the doctor, looking through 
a vial of some horrid stuff or other, with one eye shut, * nothing at 
Your hair's gone pretty well; it’s no more 


You must wear a wig !” 


al, my good fellow 
Hair is no great matter 


“A wig!" ejaculated Oakem. “I! at five-and-twenty' wear a 
ose 


wig 
“Yes,” replied the doctor 
* exclaimed Oakem ; 


* There’s no help for it now.’ 
‘Gracious heavens ! and, for the first time 
inhis life, his favourite image appeared divested of the eclat which 
thad worn in the distance. ** But no matter,” he added, * I have 
always wished to wear a wig. I didn't expect to be taken at my 
word quite so soon ; but, who cares! I'll have one of the hand- 
somest that money can buy.” 

And so he sent for Monsieur Henri, de Paris, who had recently 
opened a shop in New-Orleans, that looked as brilliant as the last 
scene of an opera, and he erdered a wig of the finest quality —brown 
—curled, and corresponding m all points with his early (but now, 
alas' rather faded) vision 

I did not happen to meet Oakem tll a couple of years after this 
change in his condition ; and, with the freedoin of an old friendship, 
{ asked— 

* Well, how goes the ‘handsome brown wig *** 

He blushed a little and said— 


“TI have learned a valuable lesson by 





my experience on this 


subject. I have learned the difference between theory and practice, 
between anticipation and reality, between plausible visions of life 
and life itself.” 
“ hilos oi aa eee te 
Is there so much philosphy in a rakish wig 
“1 could write a book upon it!’ exclaimed my frend, 
“It has, then, disappointed your expectations.” 
“My adventures with it, my gradwal initiation into the ¢ruths of 


asked | 


sadly 


the subject, my troubles and apprehensions and sliames, the artifices 


white hes I have told, the humiliations I 
vicissitudes and out of the way incidents 


w which it has given rise, not one of which ever came 


it has driven me into, the 
have endured, and all the 
within my 
calculations when in the wantonness of youth I used to draw pictures 
of felicity of which this was the principal feature, would form a ro- 


The first year,” continued he, ** was actual torment; my 


wig not only covered the cutside of my head, but fille d the inside. I 


mance 
could think of nothing else. I resembled the man with the large 
nose who believed all Scotland, England and Ireland, were e:ther 


on tiptoe to look at it or were engaged in talking about it. If any 





one smiled, ‘ Bless me!’ thought I, ‘it’s my wig!’ If two persons 
n company exchanged a private glance, I felt the colour mount to 
my cheek. ‘It's my wig!’ thought I. If the boys in the streets 
shouted and laughed, ‘ the little unfeeling wretches 


And when a stranger in a stage- | 


' said I to my- 


self, *they’ve found out my wig!" 
coach, with what I conceived a very peculiar simile, asked me whether 
| sided with the tories or the whigs on the bank question, I replied 
by a fierce scow! and a contemptuous silence which, if the scoun- 
drel did mean to insult me, must made him fee]—I take n—pretty 
small. JI am only twenty-seven years old, but I am thrown into a 
premature old age 
# young ladies—who are eternally smirking—a thing I abhor, and 
[have actually contracted a habit of taking snuff from the fact that 
old gentlemen always offer me their boxes and single me out from | 
fifty older than I, to talk about the bank 

One day having fallen asleep in the crowded cabin of a steamboat, 
I suddenly awoke with a cry which startled everybody. I had been 
dreaming that my wig had fallen off at a party, and in my desperate 
attempts to avert the catastrophe, I pulled it off in reality, and was | 
astounded by the roars which my bald pate occasioned.” 

He left me with a sigh and a shake of the head ; and I could | 
not help thinking how many a boyish dream, when fairly put to the test, | 


I have given up dancing, abandoned the society 


AGE. 


MISS MARTINEAU'S GOLDEN 





A CHAPTER FROM AN UNWRITTEN NOVE! 


ANpD now was there a world of business in hand for our ambitious 
heroine ; business multiform, that needed constant attention to all 
its parts, vet so divided and various that it were not the work of one 
pair of hands or one head, but of twenty, to bring all things into 
train and keep the machine smoothly in motion. The session of 
Congress was drawing near to its close—the busv session of IS72— 
and there were yet great measures to be carned, before the distin- 
guished senator could venture to bring forward her appointment as 
minister plenipotentiary to the court of St. James. Then there was 
that slow-moving affair of her eldest daughter, whose suit to the 


? 
only unmarried 


sun of the president, although pushed with sufficient 
zeal by the young lady herself, and epparently favoured by the young 


r 





gentleman's mother, did yet seem te make little progress ; whet 
through covness on his part, or obstac le of some pror attachment, or 
the malign influence of a political rival, was yet to be ascertained 


voungest daughter, who could 


Then there was the promotion of her g 
yet write herself only leutenant and longed for a captaincy ; 
bad news from her own state, where the whigs were making Ue 
greatest exertions, and there seemed reason to fear a defeat at the 
approaching election ; and most annoying though least important of 
all, the perpetual vexations of her correspondence from home, 
through her husband's exceedingly bad management as a house- 
keeper, so that in short the poor lady, notwithstanding her extraor- 
dinary talent for business and exceeding fertility of resource, was 
sometimes almost at her wit's end 

It had beer her mtention to devote this dav to a long and confi 
dential interview with the president, in which she would come to a 
distinct understanding with that sagacious but not very candid lady, 
upon all the matters im progress between them; and secure such 
it which 


pledges as should remove all hazard of disappointment, witho 
she was firmly resolved to make no effort m favour of any one of the 
measures for whose success the administration was so desirous ; 


but just as she was ordering the carriage, a letter was brought m 
from Mr. Winterton, which require d mmediate attention and an ar 


swer by the return of post. It was as follows 


Boston, March 1, i872 
TO THE HONOURABLE MES. WINTERTON, U. &. SENATOR 
Hosovrer wire—I! received your letter of the twenty-fourth and have 


fasicould. But lam sorry 
partly, no doubt, | 


li your directions, as we 
go very well in you 


attended to 
that rs du not 











want of skill and expenence 1 unfortunately spoiled most of y 
dresses in the last wash, by rubbing them too much in one place ‘ 
they frayed into holes, and James has ruined nine or ten of 5 best lace 








c ars by making his trons tow het, so th ey are quite scorche 
to send out and hire @ man to finish the troning, which has consid 
creased the week's expenses. | am afraid James heated the in 
pose, through dislike to the business, which does not seem to ¢ 





to him, bh been brought up, you know, by his uncle in England, where 
the new system of female supremacy has not yet been established. Also l 
find that the ce bread and water plan don’t agree with me very well 

perhaps because | don’t cook the bread properly. Charlotte ts in danger of 
losing her election to the legtsiature, I beleve Idon't know for certam, 


because of course she don't tel] me anything about publick affairs, and she 





J corm 





sends the newspapers to you as soon as she has done reading them, but! 
had a talk about it this morning, with ne bour Wilson, while he and I 
were sweeping the strect before the corporation cart came along I hope 





. for neighbour Wilson says that he 
i, while he was carving u 





will write to you about 
his wife say Charlotte would 
ner 


she 


the din 
But you know Charlotte ts full of confidence, and perhaps she may 
not think It necessary lo write 

I met Mr. Stevenson vesterday, as | was coming home from market, 


be defeate I 


and 
of proposing a 
How he got his infor 





he told me that he beheved Mrs. Stevenson was thinking 
match to you, between her Maria and our William 
mation I don’t know, for of course Mrs. 8. would not speak to wut ib 

it L should not wonder if tt was true, for he is very clever ling out 
things, vou know ,; ost as clever as awoman. tf I might venture an 
opimon, | should think William might make a better match, for he is ac 
counted very handsome, and with his fine voice, and } nm musick, 
and his very domestick turn, }am sure he would make a good husband 
and Mrs. Stevenson's Maria 1s not likely to distinguish herselt 

1 would be glad to know when we shall set about cleaning house 
whether you wish the carpets taken up in the bed-room as well 
stafrs me know whether 1 shall get any more 
buy wood for the summer 

I shall have to trouble you for a little more money, 
me is nearly gone. Your very faithful husband, 





ala 


s skill 


also 
as down 
‘lease also to let coal, or 
as that vou left with 

ADAM WINTERTON 


There were several things in this letter that very much discom 
The suspected contumacy 


es, and 


posed the honourable Mrs. Winterton 





of James required very decided meas the proposed match 


for William was not to be thought of ; she had much higher views 


forhim. Then the destruction of the dresses and collars was parti- 
cularly annoying, considering the pais she had taken in having Mr 


Winterton taught washing and ironing, and finally the call for more 


money was exceedingly disagreeable just at this time, when she was 


4 


so soon to be in need of all the resources she could commmand, to 


complete her purchase of the Manning estate, and to defray the pre 


paratory expenses of her embassy to England, which, on the 
of splendour she was contemplating, would far exceed the outfit 


allowed by government 
If she could possibly have spared the time she would have set off 
for Boston immediately, but in the present state of 


She was obhged to content herself, 





polity al 
this was out of the question 


therefore, with writing; and as her letter was characteristick, and 


will serve to illustrate the decision of her mind and habits, we place 
it before the reader 


1872 


Washington, March 3, 


Ma. Winrerton—I cannot spare you any money at present. Send me 
what dresses and collars you have ready, the spotied ones and all, by mai 
They will come free under my frank. The washing and tromime must not 
be attended with such stupid disasters hereafter, or I shall hire a man to 
do it, and his wages will come out of your allowance. Take up all the car 
pets. There must be coal enough left, to last tii l come home. I have 
written to Charlotte. You did right to let me know what you heard about 
the election. 1 will take care of Mrs. Stevenson and her matters 

LOUISA WINTERTON 


P. S. Let the house-cleaning alone till you hear from me again 

This written and despatched, our senator was next troubled with 
a score or two of letters from her constituents, some giving ad vice 
which she had no notion of following, others tendering information 


turns @eut vo better than my friend's “‘ handsome brown wig'”’ T 8. F. || which she knew to be false, but the greater number aolicit.ing the 


exercise of her influence in favour of selves, sisters, nieces, daugh 
ters and cousins without number. One desired a midshipwoman's 
warrant, another a cadetteship at West Point, a third would be con 
but 
mediate recoguition and payment of a long-standing claim upon the 
government 


tented with a post-office, and a fourth asked nothing the in 


Three or four of the letters were from persons who 
had made inventions and discoveries, and desired congressional pa 
tronage ; and not the least remarkable of these was one from a lady 
in Wisconsin, who professed to have discovered an invaluable pre 


paration, by the use of which women could speedily adurn their faces 


with mustache and whisker—thus completing the great and glorn 


ous revolution of the age, and secu seX the token of sove 


ring to the 


reignty, as they were already in enjovment of all its powers and 


advantages 


But these were matters of little consequence, in comparison with 


that which was disclosed by the very last of the huge epistolary packet 


which the morning's m had bro t for the honourable Mrs 
Winterton. She recognized the writing of the address the moment 
it met her eye ; and with that recognition came the lightning flash 
of consciousness that t crisis of her destiny was at hand 





The letter was trom Mary Waldron, and the postmark was New 
York The faitht emissary had ret ed then, and here was the 
result of her mission Che hour of vengeance, long deferred, was 


either close at hand, or its coming was no longer te be hoped for 


With the flush of eager expectation on her cheek, and its hght 





flashing in her eye, she tore open the umportant missive, and at a 
glance devoured its contents They told her all, and more than 


all, that she had dared 


Mary Waldron h 





1 well fulfilled her trust, and hangmg closely or 
the path of the tive, bad traced her from chime to chime and from 
kingdom to k mn, | at last both pursuer and pursued had 
again set foot upon thew ative land Amelia Wentworth was mn 
New-York at Lol va et jv shot thro h the frame of Louisa 
Winterton as she read the words—and trusting that her change o! 
name would conceal the fact of her return from the woman she had 
so dee } ly inpored, 1 was her intention to remaim there seve ral weeks 

At last, then, the desired moment was at hand ; the stam upor 
Loursa’s honour was ab« to be effaced im blood ; the wrong that 
had so long rankled in her bosom would have ites fitt retribution: 
* Oh that she were a mat exclanmed the revengetul senator, as 
she unlocked her trave case of pistols, “oh that she were o 
man, that ] might glut my vengeance with the horsewh p; but she 
s a woman, and t take her life, the code of honour 


to ce 





Bur 


long account be 


will not permit me > sex in her detested 


and 


settied im her blood * 


person 


fail me not my practised hand and eye, the 


tween US Shall soon be 


Carefully she exammed the costly and exquisitely finshed wea 


pons; saw that the balls were true im fit, and that the locks spran; 


at the slightest touc ol the fine hair-tr er, and then, with no 
more delay than sufficed to wre a note or two, and to pack a few 


dresses m her valise, she summoned her faithful t and in a few 





minutes was wiurling along the road to Baltimore 


at the full speed 


of her fleet and well-matched horses i 





LITERARY NOTICES, 


BOOK TABLE, 


* Burton; or, the Siewes By the author of * Lafitte,’ * South 
West,’ et Harper and Brothers” —This is an historical novel, 
which but a small and unimportant part of the materials is draws 
frosi imaginatior The cloet source of interest les m the details 


of events known to have taker and in the delineation of cha 
| 


racter m individuals who stand torth im bold relief upon the pages of 


place, 


history 











The first thing which will strnke the reader ms the stvle, which has 
evidently claimed a lar el t it o's at i mi, and is a 
manifest Improvement upon all s preceding works It is more 
Addisoniar s characts “ ent has lost none of tts strength 
The phrasevlogy ist ‘ " “ every thought is bodied 
forth clearly and yraphiecall But the story which, with the greater 
proportion of the readers of t ‘ s4 vorks, 18 all in all, os ene 
which will tnterest every one l mvasion of Canada by the army 
under Montgomery, and the oceupation of New-York by the Britis 
troops, are circumstances weil know lo ¢ but theo detath are 
necessarily k ‘ to few ! those white render the historiea 
novel pq and st e, Whee the tame lustory of the more 
rominent tacts, iu re ‘ wakens so little of the feelings or 
the imagit ’ tter Herein hea the use 

«| ' People will not reed hostory with suff 
tou t fan ur, but when the naked truth « 
clothed in“ a e¢ ‘ ' ye vors,”’ all are re v to admire 

In th we ‘ I i manv pore tires of our revol 
thonary we whe L mak st as Vivid an linage uy 
mind as ul drawn witht pencil of a Stuart or an luman; 
exhibition of the ental phystognomecs ts not less stnhking Colonel 
Aaron Burr, the here, ts parted in true, if not pleasing colours, and 


w 1 be re zed protetype of * kdward Burton,” by all 
vho are int st a i d with the early history of that man, 
whose strong passions and utter disreyard of the nobler points of 
honour im hes early life, sta od hin as the Rochester of Amenea, 
while his treachery and unhallowed ambition m a later period markec 
him as its Catalin ll sou juy. as he looked upon the Canadiar 
peasants’ cattle, wil give the feelings of his better days, while it 


will illustrate the style of the author 





“The traveller sighed as he caved on this humble scene of domestick 
happiness. ‘Jlere, at least, is the abode of peace and « tentmment, if such 
there be a» earth,” he hall aloud, "the vowe of crimna trobitien 
never reaches this happy threshold Alike tgnerant of the vices and piwa 
sures of the wor'd, the hiehest aim of tts mumates os faithfully to fulfil (herr 
jluty toG ‘ their neighbour Their ert s are those of tThouweht rather 
than of a Never tempted, they are guilliess. Worth light hearts and 
clear consmences they enjoy the present with thankfulness. and look to the 


dread. Whyis my destiny so opposite Wi yam ltortured 
| with ambitious aspirations, and mocked, sleeping and wabing, with visions 
of power and empire, winch, when | would eraspthem, elude me! Delusive 
temptations, pointing ine to the tempie’s pinnacie that my fall may be far 


| future wit 
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and sure' But, stand, or fall, | must fulfil my destiny, and obey that rest- | 
less spirit within which bids me onward. But, alas' high as J may climb, 
the lime may come when, perchance, | shall sigh lo exchange lots with the | 
veriest hind that ever whistied behind a plough.’” 

The peculiar humour of the author will be exemplified by quoting 
a part of a dialogue between “ Burton,” disguised as a monk, and 
* Jacques,” his chicken-livered guide : 

“* Methinks, most worshipful, if |could swear stoutly by my beard when 
I get back among ty mates, they'll no longer let me keep 1 the corner or 
Shove me out o' the wavy, as if lL be not alburman being and jad o' mettie, like 
that loud swearing Luc Giles, who swears by his beard like a trooper, or 
even a worshipful priest, bidding me to do this and biduing me to do that, 
with a ripping outh that makes the blood run cold to my fingers’ ends ; and, 
maybe, if | am not quick enough to sult his humour, comes a knock on the 
head, and he but a piloughman lke myself! But it comes of swearing by 
his beard ; so feartul “us to hear him, father" 

f there be such valiancy in this oath thou speakst of, worthy Jac- 
what should hinder thee from using a Weapon 
tou hast seen so formidable in the mouths of others? Trust me, Jacques, 
that fellow’s courage lieth altogether ta Ins beard, as thou hast heard the 
strength of Samson did in his harr.’ 

* By St. Clande, most worshipful " replied Jacques, with more confidence 
in his tone, ‘thou sayest truly. | would,’ he added, looking on all sides cau- 
tiously, and lowernng his voice, * L would not be ainud to make vath he had 
achicken's liver, Wilt give me dispensation, father” 2 

* Why ask it, mvson! i don't believe this same Luc Giles hath receivedit 

‘He!’ exclaimed Jacques, in atone of contempt: * not unless he got it 
from the devil. He is devil-born, father, fearing neither God ner man, and 
mocks at holy things. He did only yesterday say, continued Jacques, cross 
ing himself with holy horrour, * that there was no part of the true cross to 
be found; and that, if ali the pieces said to be of the true cross were put 
together, they would build a church as big as a cathedral.’ 

* Sacrilegious unbeliever and heretick exclaimed the monk. 

* So [told him, and he gave me a bullet on the cheek, and bid me begone 
for a drivelling papist! Ifthou wilt give me this dispensation, most wor- 
shipful,’ said Jacques, persevering!y returning to the subject of his applica- 
tion, * by the holy St. Claude, an’ if | do not swear by my beard in the face | 
of that cock o° the reost, Luc Giles, when next he bids me for an ass do this, 
and for a runt do that’ and look at him fiercely in such a fashien that 
he shall go fling his oaths at other cattle, then call me coward, that’s all.’ 

‘Ther a good round oath by thy beard will make this cock o’ the roost, 
whose spurs have goaded thy valiant spirit, cut bis own comp! 

“Ay, will it, most worshiptul,’ replied the belligerently-minded Jacques, 
with confidence in histone 

* Then, honest Jacques, swear by thy beard till it be gray, and I will war- 
rant thee dispensation from purgatory if thou take eath by each particular 
hair,’ replied the monk, spurring forward his tired horse. and adding, as 
they trotted into the hamlet which they had beheld betore them for some 
time, ‘here, now, is our resting place; practise. 1 thou walt, thy magick 
oath alittle on the inmates of yonder hosteiry, that we may speedily get 
food and fresh horses.’” 

The first volume details the events of the attack upon Quebec — 
the fall of Montgomery, and the repulse of the assailants. Burton 
was taken prisoner, but, by the aid of the fair novice, Eugeme de 
Lisle, he escaped and caine to the head-quarters of the army under 
Washington 

The second volume will be found the more interesting of the two, 
partly that the scene of it is laid in this eity, and partly that there 1s 
more action init, and more characters. Eugenia follows Burton to 
the city, and finds him at head-quarters. Her beauty, simplicity, 
and devotedness to Burton, will make her a favourite with the 
reader 

There are two other female characters 
effect. We see nothing of either of them in the first volume 
line Germaine,daughter of Captain Germaine, who fell at Quebec, and 
who with his dying breath entrusted his wife and daughter to Colonel 
Burton, ts introduced to the reader in the third chapter of the second 
volume, under circumstances which exeite the deepest commisera- 
tion. She isa beautiful character, and the author should have suf- 
fered her to appear ofiener. In her imnocent contidence, at the re- 
quest of her dying father, she trusts herself to the guidance of Bur- 
ton. The result will be readily anticipated. She ts betrayed and 
abandoned, and dies of a broken heart 

Isabel Ney isa character diametrically opposite to that of Caroline 
srmaine, yet she shares a similar fate. She is a beautiful girl of 
fifteen, bred in Jamaica, and brought thence to New-York by her 
father, Mayor Ney, a British officer. Some wea of her character 
will be gathered from the following conversation between her and 
her slave, Maria, “a tall, slender, graceful mulatto, with a figure 
possessing that undulating outline, and that flexibility and elasuck 
movement of the limbs peculiar to her race—resembling the facile 
and harmonious animal action of the leopard.” 














both drawn with great 
Caro- 





***Go to de town, Missis Isabel exclanned her maid, in undisguised 
astonishment ; * who, for heaben’s mercie, will you go tor see dere 

*Gallant cavahers and handsome! Shows, bills, and theatres' Life, 
and gayety, and, perchance, beauty, where I may battle with a rival’ Of 
what use is beauty here, where if meets no competitors? Like the soldier's 
sword, what wort) if not to triamph ever others, and make slaves of men! 

*'Ts a fact, missis. You is too purty,’ said Marie, with sinphierty 
‘dere’s dat mischief bov midshipman, dey calls de young prinee Wille, 
who came up from de ship and dine here vesterday lt heard him sa’ you 
was purty ‘nough an’ proud ‘nough to be England's queen.’ 

* Those were his words, gui!’ 

* Exact to a svilabus, missis.’ 

‘Prince William, was it she said, thouchtfully; then added, with a 
sparkling eve and lofty look, rising and traversing the roam, * but he ts but 
a boy, after all; and. were he not, dare | aspire so high? Av, there is no 
human pinnacle, however high, that Isabel Ney dare not strive for! Twill 
keep my eve on Une kingly scion He already nibbles at the bait; he shail 
vet take the hook, or f have no skill atangting. Lt ft cannot win a thone 
as a king's bride, | will win a Cesar as Cleopatra did" 

She had no sooner given utterance to these words than her and 
bosom were suffused with adeep crimson, and, hiding her fice inher hands, 
ashe fur a moment steod still, as tl overpowered with shame and contusior 
like one before whose moral sense the dark and mysterious secrets of his 
bosom are unexpectedly laid bare, and «wh Vision Strikes 
suddenly dumb 

* Heaven knows,’ she said, after a moment's silence, without removing her 
hands, ‘that | meant not what my toneue uttered’ 

This tribute paid to her tm ch, recor! 
shock they had received, had 
a Virgin bosom which neither crime nor temptat 
Isabel Ney now for the first time discovercd winther ber 
it uprestraine ould | ‘ she tre: 
Ifort twords witha 


brow 


om the 





om the rm 
A moment ther supremacy o 
aivet polluters 
daring ambr 





ontocnmel 


and strong passions 

at this self knowledge, ana ins 
of maidenly shame, » could ne 
that she experience et and 
tion of the prospect of ambition and power wl 
and she felt thal, although Ler jud ’ 
spoken, vetin bh secretly 
tion passed rat 
the resource and she 
tation vered tro the ev 
forming 
an ambition aimniog 
gested, she sand. with 





disemee trom her own conscier 


half formed » 19 the conterm 





tdea und od 5 


rent « vat her tongue had 
) 





heart she ippre ! Ss tramot reflec- 
{lv through Wer mind; ar t fot pu 1 way 
llerot youth andt 
to be de! 
mternal resoluty o guide he head ¢ 


end as her thoughts 
snd indifferent air, as ifs 


acy bad received, and Was determ 


to such a tatal 
lL recaric 5 
from the first shoe m deli 
to abide her destiny 

‘If it doe come to that at 
vided the reward be so princely 
a boor's wife, as Pm like to be for a 
What matters tt, ia the end, whether | 
and perch, or fly a free falcon, so | pounce upon my 


last. why, then, "twere no such ev 
"Tis better to be 


Percy's stall 





ned with jess 
gume, and that the 





| stances. ‘The manager who pulls the wires should never be seen 
| by the spectators. 
We will close our selections for this number with the followirg 
description of the duties of a writer of romance : 


“*The novelist must follow his characters from the senate and the field , 
enter with them into the catinet and into the hall, and be beside them In 
their most sacred “tirements. It ts his province to lay open the heart, un- 
fold its secrets, and let a!] men read, as in a printed volume, what is writ- 
ten thereon. Invisibility and ubiquity are his ali ributes, and the mazick wand 
he bears endows tim with power over ail earthly mysteries. Tne bright, 
the beautiful, and the grand, are but spirits of tis will and pleasure 





Al his 
bidding the earth lays open her gloomy caverns and crystal palaces to his 
the mountains clothe themselves with purple and roseate « 
the lakes, the rivers, the trees become animate 
rs¢ Is vot so vast that his wonde 
But here 1s net the | 


muds, of 
and 
ful power wil 


it of his 


eve; 
bellow with thunder ; 
spiritual, The visible unive 
not embrace it and bend it to tis pleasure 
power. He can create' He waves his wand. and creatures, beautiful or 
hideous, rious or base, appear. He speaks, and thev are animated. To 
their number there is no limit. They are the ministers of his wiila 1! 
Instrnments of lis vast power, Which ts as unbounded as the frmamen 
unfathomable as the sea. 
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LETTERS FROM CORRESPONDENTS. 


NAPOLEON. 


TO THE EDITORS OF THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 


GentLemen—Whatever relates to the extraordinary individual 
whose naine appears at the head of this communication, must in 
some degree interest the general reader, whether he be a student of 
history or one who loves to philosophize on the human character 
The rise, reign, and fall of Napoleon Buonaparte, will mark an era 
in the history of modern nations, and posterity will demand a true 
and impartial record of the remarkable events which distingushed 
his career. Iam one of those who think that this history is vet to 
be written, 
peruse the sentiments of one who entertains a like opinion, and who 
In this be 
cently written to ine by a friend, to whom [ had loaned the * Me- 


It may not, perhaps, be unacceptable to your readers to 





is well qualified to sustain it ef, I send you a letter re- 
moirs of Napoleon,” dictated by himself at St. Helena 

‘The writer of the accompanying letter is familiarly known to the 
lovers of literature as a poet of fine taste, delicate fancy, and great 
command of language. Comparatively few persons, however, are 
aware of the extent of his general acquirements, or the superiority 
of his mind. Having at a very early age lost the sense of hearing, 
and consequently the power of articulation, he suffers al! the disad- 
vantages and deprivations which attend the isolated condition of the 
deaf mute. The productions of a mind cultivated under such ad- 
verse circumstances, must be received with an interest which does 
not attach to the performances ef those who enjoy all their natural 
faculties. He needs, however, that no allowance on the score of 
feeling or sympathy should be made to secure for his writings a high 
estimate for purity and Oilginality 

Should he ever be able to accomplish the undertaking to which he 
alludes, that of preparing an unpreyudiced history of Napoleou's 
career, I feel persuaded that he will greatly advance the cause of 
letters, and, in the language of his high aspirations, establish his own 


fame, aud do honour to that of his country w 


New-York, November, 1839. 
My pear sir—In returning the four volumes of ** Memoirs,” | must also 
return you my acknowledgments fur the enduring patience which has pel- 
mitted me to detain them so long, and weil pernut me to detain the thiee 
volumes of © Misceliamies” still longer 
Vhis work will tend, in no small degree, to confirm the impression, which 
must be mise upou every unprejudiced at lute by the Conver- 
sations of Naporeon at St. Helena. as re tea by Las Casas, of the 
prehensive luteliect of that woncee:ful man, who threw the same coup dail 
nius over the held of science, as over the hela of wa llow il 
Internal resources, le- 
How just 
But it is chiefly as a treasure of wi 


liigent mina, 





cot 
wv! tnale 
lus acqaaintance with the geography, lustory, policy, 
gislation, arts, and arms, of alls Nations! 
vations on these diversined topicks! 
Lary science, Lhat these Volumes are of lnestimable 
deralion should secure them a place tu the | 
How lucid are lis expositions’ in what a clear 
every side of the mooted ques and bow surely ana skilfully he lea 
you Lo his own decision as to the best. Lstudy the deta 
with an iuterest sumiar to that with which | follow the moves of a consum- 
tate chess-player 
Ilad Napoleon given the details of his whole career in the 
iby the atter-i 
ot arrange untortunately 
ho further than to the the ¢ 
unfortunate, that the pen dropped trom the han 
For all that followed, there 
r¢ thaw Hazitt; and for wantet abet 
mavery ininal we 
Its power of carnying conviction to the 
The toast 
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lettered ease, '« 


P.S. There is a great want of chronological arrangement in these Me. 
Motrs, Which must be embarra-sing to those whe are not fan tar with ihe 
order of events in Napoleon's life. | have thought i Might be Of Use to yoy 
to point out the order in which these volumes cught lo be 1ead— Fist, te n 
with the Biograptncal Notce, prefixed to tolume three: second, take up 
Volume one, and read the Siege of Poulon; then lay 1 down, and cc tmainence 
volume three, reading through that and volume four; then open voiune 
two at the Naval Battie of Aboukir, and read to the end of the volume 3 1 
sume Volume one, atthe E 
Volume , then return lo volume two, open at the beginning 
end of the arucie on Neutral Powers. 
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Remarxs.—The preceding communication is from a gentleman 
who ts lumself of bigh star ding in the hterary world, and im whese 
opinion of Mr. Nack’s qualticauons for the undertaking he contem 
plates, we cordially sympathise. However opinions may vary as to 
the correctness of Mr. Nack’s views of Napoleon, there cannot be 
the least duubt that a work on the sutject trem his pen would be 
ably and eloquently written, and be a valuable accession to the lite 
We understand that Mr. Nack has had this 
undertaking in view for some time, and has devoted much reading 

e 


rature of our country 


and retlection to the subject, but 1s deterred by the ditliculty of pro- 
curing books for reference. A borrowed book cannot be of much 
use to the historian, because he is obliged to return it within a hy. 
mated ume, and 1s not at liberty to pen his remarks in it, anda poet 
cannot be supposed to be in circumstances to follow the example of 
Gibbon, who was obliged to expend six thousand pounds on the 
books necessary for reference in the completion of his vrest work 
We would therefore suggest to those who may have a spare copy of 
any work having any bearing upon the history or character of Napo 
leon, whether favourable or otherwise, whether m the French, Er 





lish, Spanish, Italian or German languayes, that they would do a 
good service to the cause of literature by sending it to Mr. Nack 


THE DECEIVER. 


“This very hatr is of the dissembling colour, 
Something browuer than Judas’s.” 
JULIA To LAURA 


dearest fnend, 
snot miy Choice 


Congratulate me, my my father has consented to mv unter 
with the u ; another week will behold me thel appy bry 
of Lhe most fascinating, the most charming of men. lhasten to intorm the 
chosen titend of my heart of this bussiul Lermination of all my hopes aud 
Would that my Laura could be with me, that on ber Sy tpallirong 
bosom T might g pe le the overwhelming emotions sul my souj 
You well know the progress of the mm passion la my heart of tearts 
iis how SIX Weeks stuce I first beheld my Harry, aod each day has aduen 
the luve, even at fist sight look entire possession of ms seul. Yor 
never saw hin. my tiiend. On tauju to the 
ol bits form and ta : dssical, and the 
of his deep p leit, tyit Cannot be described, | 
forehead Is high and white, and round it clustera protusion of silken curls 
ln the dear, poetical, Byronick stvle, which you 
a he aiover. Oh! Laura, when vou sha 
more than ever convinced, thet pertect 
eXist unless the hair is brown, curls naturally, 
texture To use the thought of my 
remember his @xpresston, ** 
sHKeEn meshes of 
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liariy, you will be 
unu Is of 
favourite poet, although | cannot new 
my fluttering heart is held fast prisoner in the 
tis stummg hair.” Lecould torever record t 
my love, he postinan Waits, a d hastens even the 
of my « ty undying fiiend-hip Ad ine im 
age is enshrined beat that of my adored Merry, in the mimost recesses of my 
heart aULta 
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oue tender expressions 





mMstant, u. frend of mny soul, t 





JULIA TO LavURa. 


Dated ten days after the preceding 


Pity me, friend of my soul the w 
Wretched’ ay, bevond measure or « pa 
Itell the sau story of my wo—how portray the dark night of serrow 
has succeeded to my short and blisstul day’? But a darker meht awaits me 

-yes, my triend, I feel that my tortured heart will not long struggle wun 
its weight of misery. Soon wil the eyes of your hapless Juiia close 
world, and te, ver. mourn in vain over 
ruin, but re tus trembling if is powerless, it shall trace these fee 
painful lines. May my u f a Warning to my Laura—for ah! 
too surely would your sensitt a blow hke this. Wh 
last I wrote—oh my f ' tna tun 
of) w inte ived Which has seas 
wd doom. | cannet dw be happiness of my we 
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tched Julia implores your pity, 
teen, Oh my Laura! how shai 
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There is one thing in the work which we consider a fault, thongh || Butt must ~ ' Seog es. that when we 
av rery co mor We me hat of speak }| Cannot have what we please, the next best thing »be pleased with what 
we regret to say it Is a very common one * mean that of speak- };) We have. Excuse this scrawl—! have no time to copy or polish 


ing in the person of the author, a case which occurs in several in- | Yours respectfully, JaMES KNACK. | 
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THE FINE ARTS. 


NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN. 


Nos. 275, 203 and 310. Portraits. J. Harris.—A decided improve- 
ment over works in former exhibitions. 

No. 276. Portrait. J. Talbot.—Not first-rate. 

No 277. Portrait of General Washington, W. Dunlap.—In look- 
ing at this production, we must divest ourselves of its pretensions 
to painting, and consider it purely as an interesting and valuable 
relick of past times--being painted when the artist was only seven- 
teen years of age. Indeed, we should not wonder if it were the best 
likeness ever taken of General Washington; for, unlike all others, it 
was executed by one who, being tgnorant of, and of course untram- 
melled by, the rules of the art, sought only to draw, or (if we may 
so speak) map the features, precisely as he saw them before bin, 





and we recommend it to some of our historical societies. 

No. 279. Warwick Castle. A. Wright.— Excellent in parts. 

Nos. 255 and 292. T. Thompson.—Both well-drawn and well- 
composed ; but sadly deficient in warmth, mellowness and fidelity 
of colour. 

No. 283. Portrait. T. T. Fowler.—A brilliant, showy picture, t 
pot carefully finished nor cleanly coloured. 

No. 229. Morning ride. J. L. Morton. 


curacy in the distant landscape, that we greatly admire; and there 





There is a truth and ac- 


are parts connected with the figures, carefully drawn and neatly 
executed ; but, as a whole, it wants massing, or, a greater breadth 
ef light and shade. 

No. 201. Landscape. R. Hinshelwood.— Very fair. 

No. 293. Landscape. Not a very close study 
from nature, but executed with great facility and cleverness. 

No. 294 W. M. Oddie. 


landscape ; for, with very poor mater ils, t 


J. G. Chapman. 


Landscape. There is great merit in this 


lus artisthas made a very 


excelient pie ture: and that, too, without any strong efi ct, or great 


display of colour. It is, in fact, one of those every-day scenes that 


hout searce giving ita tht, and vet 


thou, 


tne 


we pass and re-pass, 


brought back to our minds in this little view, with utmost sim- 
plicity and truth. 

No. 295. Marine view. G. Webster 
water, an excellent pieture. 

No. 293. Portrait of a child. H 
loured, but not as close to life as usual in this ge ntleman's works 

No. 299. Cottage fire-side. W. Jewett. 
ture, when made with varnish. 

No. 300. Landscape. L. P. Clover 
well executed. 

Nos. 302 and 309 


fent head, and the foresiortening well preserve 


With the exception of the 


Inman.—Very brilliantly co- 
No doubt a good pic- 
visible 
A poor subject, but very 
J. Neagl The form 


The latter is too 


Portraits. risanexcc! 


exetchy and undefined to plcase 
No. 304. Portrait. J. Cranch. 
ter or effect 
No. 307. The cottage. 


. : ; : 
Not remarkable in colour, charac- 


P. Grain 


Very effictive. 


No. 303. Tough story. W.S. Mount.—Here we have the jewel 
of the exhibition —orizinal, characterisuck and full of life and mean- 


ing. His great aim js to tell history in the most foreible and tamiliar 
manner. To this end, colour, light and shade, and composition, are 


all made to bend. And there is mistake, we might al 
most say insult, than to call him the American Wilkie; for he is as 
unlike Wilkie as Wilkie is unlike Michac! Angelo, or Titan) W 


an impression by a bold effect of light and sha 


no ereater 


strives to produce 








Mount scarce gives enough of either to detach the figures { » the 
background. Wilkie a 3 lis composition in stiict adherence to 
the rules of the art: in M we rarely see the angular, or cu ir 





Wilkie, ike Ostarde, fill 


and arranges his accessories with a minut 


form, visible at all. 
ness and care som 
bordering on aff 
unless it is to carry on and fimsh hs story. Willkie disy 
! 


ctation: Mount gives not even the handle of a« 
oses of his 
colours, and balances them, both hot and cold, with all the breadth 
and harmony of the Venetian school: Mount 
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no school, and gives mature her every-day garb, without the least 
vent. And yet, for all this, who thinks t 


bows submission to 


exaggeration or orna 





less ol Mount's WOTKS 


vigorous, untaught and untutored plant, who bor 
unitates ho one, an | 
312. Landscape M. Livingston.— Not a clever pietur 

q Te + Deas A copita per mance, 


gving promis ol and on 


rkevy-shooting. © 





atthings; vwant renperete 
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No. 314. J. Cranch. Fair, merely 

No. 315. Portrait of alady. W. Pag A bold attempt to pro 
duce an imposs ty fo wil, rotuncity { shade or sha ‘ 
end briihanecy without ¢ or atinosph yet executed in a 
manner that exhibits an ivestigating mind, and ask in 


No 
rest not 
Nos. 317, 325 i 
No. 329. Cattle-piece. S 
between the 
Nos, 330 and 


drawin rs 


Begging a bone. W 


i Wei. conc, 


2 
316 





iwo rooms f 


331. EB. Purcell.—PFair epe of water-colour 


‘inens 


‘ 





Nos. 332 and 333. J. A. Haskell.— Not beyond mediocrity 

Nos. 334, 335 and 336. S. Wa'sor.— Very spirited calanet-jictures 

No. 337. Frame of wood engravings. J.H woper.—Sh it 
im roveiment 

Having now gone through the catalogue, we beg leave to offer one 
word of adv to the artists in gen ut part The great f t 
of the ex mis too many works; ¢ of the thr i 
Cred and thirty-seven pictures ox t least one hundred 1 
fifty could be dispensed with w ut injury to the Academy, an 


eertainly, with no loss to their respective authors, We are told that 
N18 a desire to gratify sitters that so many portraits appear; but, be 


that as it may, it is an errour which we hope will be avoided in fu 


ture. Ii, in leu of Six, eight, 


ar suInctinies tweive 
One artist, we should find but two or three, and 


the 





works by 
those such as have 
commanded the greatest portion of their thoughts, time and labour, 
the publick would be more gratified and the artists better served 





(18 emunently competent 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 





The communication of ED. A. 1s eccepted, and shall appearin our nert. Will he 
send the conclusion vamedietely!— Tae dines to * Siander” are declined, as 
also the verses of Cyprinn, T., X. Y., end QE. D 

The first number of the sixteenth volume of the New-Yor«w Mirror was tssued 
on the thirteeth day ef June. It conteined a portratl of CHAKLES SPKAGUE, 
the American Poet, engraved by from @ painting by tiarding, aad a 
VIGNETTE TITLEPAGE. These will be succeeded by Three Costly and Mag- 
nincent Engravings on Steet, by the best Artists, designed end engraved 
Srom Orginal Paintings ex, for the work ErcuinGs on woon, by 
Adams, Julinsou, and others, aise embellish the forthcoming volume ; be 

rare, beaulilul, and popular MUsICK, ar/anged Jor the 
Pianoforte. Guitar, Harp, e 

The New Volume will contow articles from the pens of well-known and distin 
guished writers, upon every subject that Can prove wateresting te 

including Original Poeiry— Tales and Essays, hume 

Notices—La:ly and chotwe seiections from the b 

nd English—Scteatifick and Lu 


Parker 





essiy 


stdes Pitty pieces ot 


the genera 
sand pathe tick 
est new pudi\tcations, 


Copious 


reader, 





(atical 


nm é ry datedligence 














MULECES reign Count tes, by Corvespondents enguged expressly and ex iu 
stue/y for this Journal Sirictures upon the warious producttoas tn the bine 
Arts, inal are presented for the notice end approbation of the pe t mi 
rate and beautiful specomensof Art, bngravings, Musick. ef Notices of the 
ected Drama wend Arr amusements 7 asiations from (he best new & As tn 
other languages, French, German, Italian, Spanisn, etc ta 
reety of wtacellameous re€ ag te to passing events, ren t 
duais, discovertes and tmprovement tn Sctence, Art, Mee vic AS, ies 
of original p s m American writers of distinction 

As on/y a ‘im aie f su t iss sof ¢ mencing 
thet me wiih the « mencement ume ” 

1 , by duvccting thet communications editors, enclosing 
the subsc tplic per few de s.7 e dtance 








The dite con f ihe new volume wel res Sak 
GENT, end will con gs herefofore, cont : ss M s, | 
(ox, Captain Ma ts ot Knowles, lnman, Willis, st of twe 
hundred ofacrs, well Known to the reading communtt dn the interest, 
amusement and tasira nof tsi avy department and the wref us 
‘ t samen tne beoul tis mus . Gud elegance of tls typography, tt ts 

wt 1 ’ t rqua’,t! not superiour,t ‘ 
t es lied, that no work extent. furnishes 
s r thet amount af WAWAU ts af ded, pe 





e present, it ts mot possilie to state all our pians for 
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Our pack . Phe services of our noble packet-ships ay 
to be quite rt ected in the eclat with winch the suecesstul exper 
ent by t Sirius 4 e¢ Great Western has been hailed 
I , Ww r ict suick i Veness, appear to have forgotten 
‘ old frie sin acu n ot cir new tavourites There are 
som Hhoweve Nthi is but fair to bear 1 mim ne 
Fi yn 1 our packet 8 l first regul v-est ‘ ‘ 
from New-\ wast one now known ast ( Line of I 
VerTpool PaCcKEets This € Was ¢ auzed im ca mn of t 
year 1817, and co ed of four ships, and im 1822 it was ‘ { 
to ¢ it slips Other lines bave since been est . or Law 
- Lon¢on and Havre, and to southern ports in the United States 
aud the w cr ol packe’s whi have re I omt 
ubovementioncad ports tor ist live years is not ices t! 1 one 
hat red The whole number of lives lost from ace s ol cvery 
desenpuo n chets sine comme ‘ tin ISI7 to the 
present e, € cing a period of twenty-one years, 1s computed 
at not more than fiity ‘ 1 only packets lust d y iat pe 
nod, when a loss « fe occ emo 
Nang etli's toon of Htalian paimtings and enerat N 
The ex on ot thes conecti of old pa s at Ul \ 
‘ nyol Pir Arts B iv-street is tee ( ected i nner 
t no mcans cre ( ) f iste ¢ ( c 4 s We do t 5 
tute to pro em ther \ and supenour ex ‘ 
pa t seve aio ‘ \ eT } ] ‘ t 
sto s e ott Cs res tatne 1 sof | ‘ 
( r tal ‘ ad was ¢ ed to Mr. S ‘ who | 
s ree »>cX to re ‘ ! ‘ ‘ rr 
‘ ‘ : Int ‘ c some of ( 
( | | ‘ Salvator Rosa, and Tintoretto. An ex 
Guisite px olats ia ( s Va ke will we ‘ uda 
t te 4 n I * Last M euts of I, ta by Guide 
tst "The t c ¢ two scenes by Salvator Rosa, 1 
able : ed i « ve gro r \ portrait o 
Anu o Vespuc 7 1570 by Vasart, st be viewed 
witht i t ave Vn Numi«r one cd ane 
‘ ( san ¢ U ‘ v Ar ea del Sarto, re enting 
the ead ol ¢ ave { . vas suid by \ i t is 
s ef é a head e fitted to thes 
t A\ Mary ( { ‘ », OXE edin 1513 on 
Was cle ‘ si st attr wr ¢ 
e cellectio N er celebrated | sa 
is Ww «lo } w Te ) ( 1 ’ ca ( 
I t d ’ vis f ‘ ucts 
son ’ ) ‘ n ce rated tasters 
* Lofe of Cardinal Ch erstand that Robert M 
Wa I — 4 P . ( ir ’ e ite ¢ 
this dis sulsiie Ip ( ‘ mat S resice ‘ cu ¥ 
as bishop of Boston, endeared himself vot ouly to the R Cathe 
| s. but to Protestants of every omination j work | 
nounced as in press in Philadelphia, and the translation ts to be 





companied by original notes, for the preparation of which Mr. Walsh 


The giraffes. —* Have you been to see the giraffes,” 1s the ques 
tion one most frequently hears now-a-days, and one which is very 
generally answered in the affirmative. They are truly the most re- 
markable and interesting of quadrupeds. We learn that the two 
now exhibited on Broadway, though holding their heads between 
thirteen and fourteen feet high, are yet infants—being only about 
two years and a half old) When they get their growth, if they live, 


iteen feet giraffe is not unlike 
I 


The head of the 
ar d 
both in length and figure, more resemble those of 


mild, tumid and harmless animal, 


they will stand eig 


that of the horse ; the eves are large, fire rihant ; the cars, 





an ox It is a 
choosing dense forests for its resi- 
dence, and feeding on the leaves and shoots of trees. ‘The girafle is 
a native of the t and Ethwpia 
Abvess so ern Afnea, though, we 

, 


believe, that it was in the latter 


country ving between Eyvy It is 


rare in a, and sull more 





region that the animals now in New- 
York were captured 


love gir fle is hunted and killed by the natives 
for the sake of its large and beautiful skin, 


as well as tor the mar- 


row of its bones, considered by them to be an exquisite dainty. The 


flesh of the young camelopard is said, by travellers, to be an accep- 


t article of diet tmav be within the recollection of our read- 
ers how great an exciteme was produced among the volaule Pa 
risians by the arrival of a giratle among them. ‘Thenecforth every 
thing was a la goed there were girafle tans, gurafle snufl-boxes, 
girafle waltzes, git fle ¢ cocs, { ifle vaudevilles, { irafle dishes, 
and giratle everything. ‘The whole town was girafle mad. Nous 
arons change tout 
Animal suhiue ‘ The ; ortal feats of Mr. Van Am 
burch at the National The ¢, though somewhat at variance with 
the le imate d , ve of a character trolv remarkable and 
ext ‘ V ] 4 © cont v ch CXCTCisCs OVeT 
inh s the fe < : “ ecflect of culture and education 
ma new > tis fearless ts ol placing his bare 
arm, moist with ons ad thrusting hie head 
mito the dist ‘ e twer e ploviul tenderness of the 
It t rt t i et who g put 
" © same ¢ ‘ t t a rt most thru 
and « ‘ i ‘ proprictors Of these 
vasis dcscrve ‘ t dents of natural lustorw for 
mm everance rtd ! e displ fin form ‘the uc 
sble collec M \ \ sho ea voung 
, , sails w . sand t ‘ wor I d, where 
eca ot do ! ©, ‘ will f vr 
munerate hin exertions, and f ‘ trepadity with which 
he snages t < ‘ Is ( care \ bespeak for 
him the kind « ol « transatla & brethre pot the press 
“The S i VW ! popular journal for 
J , as Us t ] to overlbow ’ There 
‘ v. ibe ‘ ‘ © series oF papers on 
title Lio ‘ Ss ‘ \merca poets and novel 
ts,”” now ee | ‘ nt Mess neer Who os 
the writ ‘ rs cle oo ya conspicuous 
plac ith s ys ‘ ' lis shetches are the 
, vecherch c appeared these many 
‘ \\ i ( ‘ nd cvideut f 
‘ the | y i ‘ y read 
( ‘ 1 | most rkiog mestance on 
record wl vw t« ‘ing note toa 
, ‘ ‘ ‘ pou i to the ro 
< t of Su W . Miss | ‘ t ‘Mrs pre 
a M ar thal elie 
‘ t show i " M - did yester 
‘ y \ nm revrets as ity 
: ‘ o see? \\ er Scott and Miss 


mo r s af 
i ‘ ul ? itv ¢t 
4 crint 
Shalt \ l to hoof the 
] . ! ‘ dred 
Mr | t . | \ t 
a | ‘ aud 1 at 
‘ oretold ‘ sown would in ty 
‘ \ tect ‘ ‘ i { 
A} t \inong t " sivertisements, with 
ers are ‘ v¢ ‘ led, ** Why will 
vee l yt | ve gy upon dy yy is 
( re lie, € y i O any plilantiire ] ats, 
0 or y tuo ( t ‘ y 


vs. wis ‘ R Olse;©ry nol Swift, that 


no than 





“ take counts te ! ‘ t ( vy: therefore, money 
iter than el. I ta 1ol the Russian apborisin 
A " . 
‘ 
Dut w vw, none can lend.” 

West Point —W c | od to learn that Colonel Sylvanws 
Thaver will resurne ‘ rr , as superintendent of the mau 
tar scadcimy, at the close of the present €xam 

Realities A person being asked what wes meant by the “re 
slities of life,” answered—real estate, real money, and a real good 


i dianer, none of which could be realized without real Lard work 
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A MOUNTAIN MELODY. 


SUNG BY MRS. WATSON—ARRANGED AND PARTLY COMPOSED BY J. WATSON—AND PRESENTED BY HIM TO THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 


















































































































































_ANDANTE_GRAZIOSO. 
sun now the tops; Awake, love, with 
gilds mountain my - 
- 
re: TT nh 
* Le 606 
—— — 
Palfrey by the foun- stops, Samet a-way! Ah? nl 
tain - rise! 
A con- heart thy lover gives, Andallthat'’s on be - side; For claims for moun- bride! 
t his earth thee his 
——_——s — 
_—a tm 
_—_— @- 
ae 
fMiscellany. Nationat Cuaracteristicks—* England,” the Temps (Paris pa- Secre Ts OF Ht sctH.— With regard to exercise, judge betwee 
a per) Observes, ** 1s a Vast manutactory, a great laboratory, a univer- the two following extremes:—A_ tox-hunter can get drank even 
— sal counting-house. France is a mech farm, tending to turn itself might im the vear, and vet live to an old age ; but then he isall exer 
Tue following exquisite translation by Professor Longfellow of a popular into a manufactory. Germany is an uncultivated field, because they Cist . d ne tho cht A sedentary scholar choll not be able to ge H. 
German song, is from the last number of the Ladies’ Companion. ft is wor- are philosophers and not peasants who ull it Southern Italy is a) drunk once in a year with impunity ; but then he is all thought and had 
thy to be wedded to the finest melodies of Horn and Russell villa in ruins. Northern Italy is an artificial prairie. Belgium no exercise. Now the great object is neither to get used to toc lees 
isa forge. Holland is a canal. Sweden and Denmark are carpen- | much exercise, nor to be all thought ; but to enjoy his pleasure with s 
THE SONG OF THE SILENT LAND ters’ yards. Poland is a sandy heath. Russia is an ice-house,| a sprightly season. The four ordinary secrets of health are—earlh packs 
Into the Silent Land ! Switzerland is a chalet Greece ts a field in a state of nature. rising, exercise, personal cleanliness, and the rising from the table ste. ¢ 
Ah' who shall lead us thither ? lurkey is a field fallow India isa gold mine. Egypt 1s a work- | with the stomach unoppressed. There may be sorrows in spite « “\ 
Clouds in the evening sky more darkly gather, shop for apprentices Ainica 1s a furnace. Algiers isa nursery: these, but they will be less with them, and nobody can be truly com “nh 
And shatter'd wrecka lie thicker on the strand ground. Asia is a grove. The Antilles are sugar refineries. South  fortable without them blush 
Who leads us with a gentle hand, America is a store North America isa till full. Spain is a till “Y 
Thither, oh, thither, empty 3 " : 1 AND WE.—A NAUTICAL Lay wa 
Into the Silent Land 2 Cuinkse Simites.—Some of the ordinary expressions of the : a 
Chinese are pointed and sarcastick enough. A blustermg harmless «Cork, May the sixth, vear ninety-four “ry 
Into the Silent Land? fellow they call a paper tiger.” When a man values himself (Thus wrote a captain—now no more— “| 
To vou, ye boundless regions overmuch, they compare him to “a rat falling into a scale, and To let his owners understand “ y 
Of all perfection! ‘Tender morning-visions weighing itself." Overdoimg a thing, they call ** a hunchback mak- Why he was then in Erin’s land ; ’ 
Of beauteous souls!  Evernity’s own land! ing a bow.” A spendthrift they compare to * a rocket” which goes For he had his departure ta’en bed a 
Who in Life's battle firm doth stand off at once. Those who expend their charity on remote objects, From Falmouth, bound direct for Spain “% 
Shall bear Hope's tender blossoms but neglect their family, are said to * hang a lantern ona pole, which **Good sirs, upon the first of Mav “A 
Into the Silent Land! is seen afar, but gives no light below.” I got the Ego under weigh ; ° “y 
Oh! Land! Oh! Land! NoTHING PERSONAL.—At a recent vestry meeting in a metropo- ese ar Es ne ari nape. “\ 
For all the broken-hearted— litan parish, a Mr. Bushey said to a Mr , who was church-war- I ese th _ i olf a) aig ’ “T 
he wildest herald by our fate allotted, den at the time—*‘ Sir, I mean nothing personal to my excellent Ave : “ spo ae or ape “R 
Beckons, and with inverted torch doth stand friend, Mr. ——,; but it is my conscientious belief, that he has Ie _ ret rye wy tag “i -west— 
‘To lead us with a gentle hand plundered the parish ever since he was born, and is the greatest Amen he ele saat $2 fo Om vou ni 
To the land of the great departed, thief in the universe. I do not wish to be personal—but I must 1 _ nog : “6 vaglees i be —" “a 
Into the Silent Land! sav, he is a villain, an infamous scoundrel, and a radical. T now i certs, oe He ay tonwred a “FE 
speak in my restal capacity, and I think that every hand should mira Berar teagan wttheeote dl “i 
C - have ‘a whip to lash the rascal naked through the world.’ ; oo oe" him art - sage “a “Sh 
LOAFERS’ SUMMER FASHIONS. Compumentary.--An Englsh tourist, a Mr. Walker, gives the 1 creme inh ese > wittac phe rats : 
A slight squint over the lefteye; the right hand in the bosom; the following libellous description of the belles of la belle France :--“ The I steer'd the n as by orders bens nd— ‘ “D 
thumb and fore-finger lightly touching the watch-guard. women of France, considered generally, are the ugliest in Europe. f tound the wind draw torward more— “Wy 
The hat should stand upon five hairs, a corner of a silk handker- || Their forms are angular, meagre, and arid; their skin of greenish I braced sharp up to keep off shore— pox 
chief just showing itself at the left temple. The whiskers should brown or olive hue; their hai of an opaque, dirty looking black, and I found the gale increasing fast— “fh 
be long, and earlocks descending half way down the face excessively coarse ; their forehead low; general configuration of the f reet‘d the sails, secured each mast— deed, 2 
A light cane may be carried under the arm, which should be dex- | fore head, as observed by Count Stendhat, lke that of the monkey; T tried, but found she would not stay- 4 week 
terously twirled, however, whenever you meet adun. In such cases, their evebrows compressed ; their upper lip frequently covered with I wore, but she made much lee-way— Ww 
the eyes should be steadfastly fixed on the clouds, and the step be | mustaches; and their voices rough.” ! prick’d ou ae ee the map, Ww 
bnsk and hurried. Severe.—-The Cincinnati News avers, that a certain lady hada — — er a “ag i Reece : not get 
On meeting a lady, the upper lp should be gently curled, and if) custom of saying to a favourite little dog, to make him follow he r, To try their co cane nee y alae ee, shy 
vou have handsome teeth, be suddenly struck with a comicalidea | “Come along, sir.’ A would-be-witty gentleman stepped up to her But all i ins “eg erat oo. : times 
which creates a broad smile. ; one day, and accosted her with, “Is it me, madam, you called?” WE lost the shiv in Bantry Bay.’ them th 
If you see a poor acquaintance, stoop to brush the dust off your | “Oh, no, sir,’’ said the lady, with great composure, ‘it was another : - 
trousers’ leg, or pause a moment to look at a picture, if any such be | puppy I spoke to.” rR ale Teak ei mone 
near. Ho will pass by ava matter of course Maneuss.—We ence seed of « women who wes believed insune, | p wtih! over Severdey, ot Ne. 1. Bertay trent, seat ve sho owned the & 
Carry a pocket full of pumice always with you to fling into the | and confined accordingly, because she asserted herself to be thirty |! vance. All le tiers must be post-paid, and d ‘rected to the editor. were sti 
eyes of the tailors’ boys, if there is no other way to get clear of | years younger than she was. Were all such confined, Bedlam — She tok 
them. — Boston Pearl \| would be full Scott and Co. Printers, Corner of John and Gold-streets 30 will | 





